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Sermons for the Month of August 


DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 


THE PETITIONS IN THE LITANY OF THE 
SACRED HEART 


X. Heart or Jesus, AByss OF ALL VirTUES, Have Mercy 
Uron Us 


An abyss is a huge, deep depression or hollow, overhung by 
great heights. You can imagine yourselves to be standing on a 
mountain ridge, looking down to a vast depth. Below you may 
be the bed of a stream or river, and as you hear the roaring of the 
water beneath, you have to hold fast to something, lest you should 
be seized with giddiness. Whoever has travelled amongst moun- 
tains knows the wonderful impression produced by the contrast 
between hills and valleys, heights and abysses. Such a spectacle 
makes any one who has faith lift up his heart to the almighty 
Creator and Lord of nature, of whom Azarias and his companions 
sang: “Blessed art Thou that beholdest the depths, and sittest upon 
the cherubim” (Dan. iii, 55), and the Psalmist says: “Deep calleth 
on deep, at the noise of Thy flood gates” (Ps. xli, 8). 

It is in a figurative sense that in the litany, which we are con- 
sidering, we call the Heart of Jesus an abyss—an abyss of all vir- 
tues. Our souls seem to be standing, as it were, upon a height, 
looking down into a deep abyss, and discovering in it, the longer 
they gaze, high ground and valleys, adorned with all the beauties of 
nature. These are the virtues that we think of as adorning the 
Sacred Heart of our Redeemer, all most glorious and of wonderful 
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beauty, not merely of the natural and supernatural order, such 
as the hearts of men might possess, but at once Divine and human, 
and therefore unique of their kind. What more can we say of the 
virtues of the Sacred Heart of Jesus? From the beginning of its 
existence that Heart was united with the Person of the Word of 
God, and hence possessed the most infinite sanctity. God provided 
the Heart of His Son with sanctifying grace in the highest degree, 
and at the beginning of his Gospel St. John writes: “The Word 
was made Flesh and dwelt among us, full of grace and truth” 
(i. 14). The Heart of Jesus was provided with this grace from the 
first moment of Its existence, because He was from the beginning 
the Son of God, to whom the highest measure of grace rightly be- 
longed. 

When at baptism or in the Sacrament of Penance a man receives 
sanctifying grace, he receives also other supernatural graces, espe- 
cially the three theological virtues, the cardinal virtues and the 
gifts of the Holy Ghost. But the soul of Jesus was unique of its 
kind, and therefore what may be said of the soul of a sanctified 
man can not be said without further explanation of our Lord’s 
soul. As we have already seen in speaking of the theological 
virtues, Jesus possessed from the beginning charity in the highest 
degree—love of God and love of man, but it is impossible to talk 
of faith in connection with Him, since He as Man enjoyed the 
beatific vision of God throughout His whole life, and human beings 
can only enjoy this vision after dying in the state of grace. Nor 
can we think of hope in connection with our Saviour, because, be- 
ing in enjoyment of the beatific vision, He always possessed and 
delighted in God; He could only hope to obtain what He did not 
yet possess, viz., the glory resulting from His resurrection and 
ascension. 

The four cardinal virtues are so called because upon them all 
moral excellence hinges or depends. They are: Prudence, justice, 
fortitude and temperance. Our Lord and Saviour possessed them 
all in the highest degree. When He was only twelve years old, 
St. Luke tells us that all who heard Him were astonished at His 
wisdom (Luke ii, 47). In His public life He was regarded as a 
wise teacher. “You call me Master and Lord,” He said to the 
Apostles, “and you say well, for so I am” (John xiii, 13). He was 
Son of God, God’s wisdom was personified in Him, and so in- 
evitably He possessed the virtue of prudence in the greatest per- 
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fection. Justice is the cardinal virtue that assigns to each his due; 
it is most closely connected with true charity towards one’s neigh- 
bor, and must precede it. Both these virtues of the Sacred Heart 
are mentioned together in the invocation, “Heart of Jesus, abode 
of justice and love, have mercy upon us.” 

Not one of our Lord’s enemies in the course of His whole life 
could point to a single instance of His having wronged anyone by 
word or deed; even Pilate, a pagan, bore witness to His goodness, 
for he washed his hands before the people, saying: “I am innocent 
of the Blood of this just Man” (Matth. xxvii, 24). Jesus is in- 
deed the model of justice and sanctity, and as such He will judge 
the living and the dead. 

Especially in His public life, He encountered all dangers with 
heroic courage. I need not remind you of the fearlessness with 
which He faced His enemies, reproaching them for their wicked- 
ness and foretelling their impending ruin. Think of the unruffled 
calm with which He entered upon His Passion, knowing that His 
foes had at last resolved to kill Him. He had foreseen all that 
would occur, and had warned His disciples, even during the last 
walk to Gethsemani, of their approaching confusion and flight 
(Matth. xxvi, 31). After Judas had betrayed Him with a kiss and 
the soldiers had seized Him, He would not allow Peter to bring 
His followers into danger by drawing a sword. He gave Himself 
up willingly to His enemies, whose servants, overpowered by the 
majesty of His appearance, fell to the ground, before they could 
bind Him. We may well invoke the Sacred Heart of Jesus as full 
of courage! 

Our Lord practised the virtue of temperance not only when He 
fasted for forty days in preparation for His public ministry (Matth. 
iv, 2), but also during His wearisome journeys up and down the 
country. His disciples were forced to avail themselves of the 
privilege granted to the poor, and used to pluck the ears of corn to 
satisfy their hunger (Matth. xii, 1). His enemies did not scruple 
to reprove Him for not fasting like St. John the Baptist, saying: 
“Behold a man that is a glutton and a wine-drinker, a friend of 
publicans and sinners” (Matth. xi, 19), but their accusation was 
easily shown to refute itself. 

During His last hours on the Cross Jesus atoned for our in- 
temperance. When tortured by the burning heat of fever, He ex- 
claimed: “I thirst,’ and instead of a cooling drink a sponge was 
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dipped in vinegar and held up to His lips on a rod of hyssop. O 
most temperate Heart of Jesus, have mercy upon us! 

As in the case of the saints, so with our Lord these cardinal 
virtues are accompanied by a host of others, and, if we meant to 
consider them all, we should have to study every page of the 
Gospels. There is, however, one for which all the saints are con- 
spicuous, and which Jesus could not practise, and this is the virtue 
of penance. He could not practise it, because not only was He ab- 
solutely sinless, but He was as Man incapable of sin; and hence 
He could atone only for the sins of others, not for His own. There 
is no virtue which He, our great Example, did not possess. 
If we think of those connected with justice, who was ever more 
zealous in practising his religion, who was ever more humble than 
Jesus? Who ever set a nobler example of obedience to his parents 
in his youth and to his heavenly Father throughout his whole life, 
and especially in his bitter sufferings? Who was ever more grate- 
ful than Jesus, for He assures us that not even a cup of water 
given to the humblest of His creatures will remain unrewarded? 
He was faithful to all his pious exercises, for He prayed often to 
His Father in heaven, even at night, after spending the day in 
preaching to men (Matth. xiv, 23). How ready He was to help the 
sick, and to cure them with a word! How friendly and accessible - 
He was to all poor sinners, particularly to the publicans, the most 
despised of men! (Matth. ix, 10). He was truthful in all His 
words, and He died to bear witness of the truth that He was the 
Son of God (Matth. xxvii, 63, etc.). In His Divine nature He is 
eternal truth. He was ready to bestow on others not merely worldly 
goods, which He had voluntarily renounced, but also supernatural 
gifts and graces, and the cure of both moral and physical diseases. 

Besides being brave, He was generous, giving up His life for His 
enemies no less than for His friends (cf. Rom. v, 10). He was 
patient under all trials and sorrows. “He shall be led as a sheep to 
the slaughter, and shall be dumb as a lamb before his shearer, and 
he shall not open his mouth” (Is. lili, 7). How persevering He was 
even to the end, keeping always in view His great aim of establish- 
ing His Kingdom, the Church, and of redeeming mankind! His 
moderation was displayed in His gentleness, meekness and modesty. 
We need not speak of His purity; He had chosen the purest of 
virgins to be His mother, and counselled His disciples to practise 
celibacy “for the Kingdom of heaven” (Matth. xix, 12). 
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Have we not yet seen enough of our Divine Saviour’s virtues? 
The more we examine them, the more noble and beautiful do we 
find the character and works of our great Example to be. It is a 
task worthy of the saints to scrutinize the motives of His various 
actions; they are an abyss of mystery into which the very angels 
desire to look; an abyss which only the knowledge of God Incarnate 
can fathom. Enlightened by our faith, we mortals stand at the 
edge of this abyss in amazement. We are impelled to fall down in 
adoration, thanking God for having adorned the Heart of His be- 
loved Son with such an abundance of all virtues. All that we know 
of Him is permeated with the most intense love, and plunged into 
indescribable depths of humility. Let us pray with all our hearts: 
“OQ Heart of Jesus, abyss of all virtues, have mercy upon us!” Let 
us gaze into Thee and perceive better Thy beauty, and realize how 
worthy Thou art of our love. Let us be filled with love of Thee, 
with zeal to follow Thee and to be transformed into Thy likeness, 
so that, transfigured by grace, we may be able to say with St. Paul: 
“T live, now not I, but Christ liveth in me” (Gal. ii, 20). Amen. 





SERMONS FOR THE CHILDREN’S MASS 


BY THE REV. FREDERICK REUTER 


NINTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE OBSTINATE SINNER. THE House or Gop 


“Tf thou also hadst known, and that in this thy day, the things 
that are to thy peace, but now they are hidden from thy eyes.” 

So spoke our blessed Lord on that eventful day when He drew 
near ungrateful Jerusalem, and wept over it; and so also, my dear 
children, does He admonish in tender words the obstinate sinner 
who continues to revel in his wickedness. The wrongdoer fain 
would enjoy peace of heart, but the gratification of his passions 
prevents him, and the thought of the just punishment to be meted 
out to his evil deeds eventually drives him to despair. 

In the days of St. Francis Borgia there lived in Spain a man 
addicted to every sinful crime. Suddenly a severe sickness came 
upon him. Those of his friends who had still remained faithful to 
God, seeing that his malady was a dangerous one, urged him to be 
reconciled to his Maker, but to no avail. He laughingly assured 
them: “There is plenty of time.” 

St. Francis being told of the man’s condition and realizing the 
danger in which he stood of losing his soul, kneeling down before 
a crucifix, begged our loving Saviour not -to allow that soul to 
perish. In answer to his prayer a voice from the crucifix said: 
“Go, Francis, and exhort the dying man to repent.” Immediately 
the saint went, but though he reasoned with the obstinate sinner for 
a long time, nothing could induce the latter to confess his sins. 
Again Francis betook himself to prayer, and again he returned to 
the sick man’s bedside, saying: “I come once more to urge you 
in the name of Jesus of Nazareth, Who died for you, to make your 
peace with God.” As there was still no surrender to grace, the 
saint placed a crucifix before the eyes of the dying man. At that 
moment, by a miracle of God’s mercy, the figure on the cross 
seemed to be covered with wounds from which the blood issued in 
copious streams. “Ah! my son,” said St. Francis, “see how 
Jesus loves you, although you have so grievously offended Him,” 
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but the man, still refusing to accept the proffered grace, died im- 
penitent as he had lived. 

Thus you see, my dear children, that you will most certainly 

endanger your salvation if you reject the merciful hand out- 
stretched to help you. Be very careful, therefore, in this matter, 
and never neglect to open the door of your heart when you hear 
God knocking for admission. If we thus profit by the call of our 
Lord during our sojourn here on earth, we shall not merit that 
reproach that He so justly addressed to ungrateful Jerusalem. 
i “And entering into the temple, He began to cast out them that 
sold therein, and them that bought, saying to them: ‘It is written, 
My house is the house of prayer, but you have made it a den of 
thieves.’” I am very much afraid, my dear children, that God 
would have to act in a similar manner nowadays if He entered 
many of our churches. How often do we not see there young 
men and women laughing and talking instead of praying! In God’s 
house where the body of our Lord is daily consecrated, where 
angels night and day adore the Prisoner of the Tabernacle, we 
should behave with a holy reverence. Faith tells us “Jesus is here,” 
but how little, apparently, do we realize the stupendous mystery! 
If we but thought seriously of our belief, there would be no need 
to urge devotion in prayer. 

In the state of Virginia, long ago, a ten-year-old boy who had 
misbehaved and caused a disturbance in church, was imprisoned 
and sentenced to a whipping, to be inflicted by his mother. Rather 
a severe punishment, you little boys and girls will say, for a slight 
offence. Slight? Is it slight, my children, when the God of heaven 
and earth is the insulted one? 

Philip the Second, King of*Spain, was one day in church with 
all his royal court. To his great displeasure he noticed during the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass two of his courtiers laughing and talk- 
ing. Having summoned them into his presence after the services, 
he addressed them in these severe words: “Keep hereafter out of 
my sight! Have you not incurred the displeasure of the almighty 
King of heaven by your acts of irreverence in His holy House?” 
And forthwith they were dismissed from his court. 

How much our duty is it not then, my dear children, to respect 
the place where the Lord dwells. Enter the church, therefore, 
with fear and trembling; it is the abode of the All-holy God! In 
the Old Testament Moses was commanded to strip the shoes off 
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his feet when he approached to converse with his Creator, for, saith 
the Lord, “The spot whereon thou standest is holy ground.” How 
much more to be revered, then, is the Catholic Church of to-day, 
containing in all its entirety the sanctuary of the Most High! 





TENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
PRIDE 


“The Pharisee standing, prayed thus within himself: ‘O God, 
I give Thee thanks that I am not as the rest of men... . I fast 
twice in the week; I give tithes of all that I possess.’ ” 

What is the leading characteristic of this seemingly devout 
Pharisee, my children, as he stands thus in the temple communing 
with his God? A characteristic that destroys the good works of 
many Christians, nowadays—a trait of character that we must 
needs shun if we would be acceptable in the sight of our Maker— 
Pride. It is necessary for us all, young and old alike, to close our 
eyes to our own merits and occupy ourselves rather with the con- 
sideration of our constant sinfulness. Thus only will we avoid the 
despicable sin of pride, that vice which causes us to boast that “we 
are not like the rest of men”: we have no faults, no vices. 

The old fable about the ox and the frog very well exemplifies 
the foolishness of the proud: An ox was once grazing near a pond 
where a number of frogs had made their home. One of the latter 
seeing the large animal, spoke thus boastingly to his companions: 
“T can make myself as big as that ox.” So he puffed himself up 
with all his might. This brought on him only the ridicule of the 
other frogs, since he was scarcely any bigger than before, despite 
all his trying. “You laugh at me,” the foolish frog replied, “but 
I can make myself ever so much bigger,” whereupon he puffed him- 
self up until he burst. 

Like this frog are those foolish persons who in the pride of their 
hearts magnify themselves and wish to be considered greater than 
they really are, and like him, they will only bring upon themselves 
shame and confusion instead of the glory they covet. 

Pride was the cause of the fall of Lucifer and his rebel band from 
their thrones in heaven. Despite his angelic intelligence Lucifer 
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thought that he was like to God, and for that sin of thought he was 
hurled into the dark abyss. Pride it was likewise that made our 
first parents long for the knowledge of good and evil, and what 
was the result? Banished from the Garden of Eden, they were 
condemned to eat their bread in the sweat of their brow. Not only 
that, but, by the fall of Adam and Eve, sin and death became the 
inheritance of the human race. And so, to-day, souls are still 
meriting eternal destruction by the sin of pride. Be careful, there- 
fore, my children, to curb every arrogant thought, for pride is the 
root of all evil. 

In the year 42 A. D., Herod Agrippa journeyed from Jerusalem 
to Caesarea to attend a solemn festival in honor of the Emperor 
Claudius, at which a large multitude from every part of the prov- 
ince was to be assembled. As was the custom in those times, 
games were held to do honor to the occasion. On the second day 
of the celebration, Herod, wearing a mantle of cloth of gold which 
shone with great brilliancy, betook himself to the amphitheatre to 
the magnificent throne prepared for him. When the people saw 
him thus attired, and heard him speak, they cried out in joyous 


acclamation: “It is the voice of a god, not a man, that we hear. 


” 
! 


Long live the god Herod And, running to the foot of his 
throne, they knelt down to adore him. Pleased with their base 
adulation, Herod accepted as his due the homage they offered him. 

But the punishment of God soon overtook him. While he was 
still in the act of receiving their servile flattery, he was afflicted 
with a terrible illness, the pains of which were so unbearable that 
he cried out in his agony: “See! Your god is about to die!” 

His attendants tenderly carried him to an adjoining apartment, 
while the splendid games were speedily brought to an end. Every 
moment his intense torments seemed to increase, till after five days 
of unintermitting suffering, the like of which has never been known 
in history, the unfortunate Herod died. His body was found to 
be one mass of corruption. Such was the tragic end of the proud 
man who had dared to mock Jesus Christ in His passion, and had 
deemed himself equal to God. 

Pride not only vitiates the heart and renders it utterly incapable 
of feeling the sufferings and afflictions of sorrowing humanity, but 
it also destroys the merits of all other good works. 

It is related that a pious father had accustomed himself to read 
the Holy Scriptures before retiring to rest, while his three sons 
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said their night prayers. On one occasion two of the boys being 
unable to keep awake, the third thus addressed his father: “Look, 
father, my two brothers have fallen asleep whilst I have been say- 
ing my prayers.” The man noticing the arrogant tone in his child’s 
remark, promptly replied: “My boy, it were better for you to fall 
asleep at your prayers, than to boast of keeping awake!” 
Therefore, my dear children, the good works on which we pride 
ourselves are worthless in God’s sight. Let us then, instead of 
glorifying in our actions, rather strike our breasts and say, “O God, 
be merciful to me, a sinner!” Thus shall we too return to our homes 


_ justified, for “Every one that exalteth himself shall be humbled, 


and he that humbleth himself shall be exalted.” 





ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
IMPENITENCE 


My Dear Children: To-day our Divine Lord is presented to us 
as performing another stupendous miracle, the cure of a deaf and 
dumb man, and we think within ourselves if only we had been the 
favored ones to live in that blessed time, how happy we would be 
to lay all the wounds of our souls beneath His gentle touch, that 
He might in His bountiful mercy cure them. Such pious longings, 
however, do not help us much on the road to perfection. It were 
better for us to study our spiritual infirmities and employ for their 
healing the means our ever-thoughtful Saviour has left in His 
Church. 

The deaf mute whom these good people brought to our Lord that 
He might lay His hand upon him, is a figure of the inveterate sin- 
ner. Falling repeatedly into sin, his relapses become second nature 
to him, while he grows deaf to the voice of God and speechless to 
His representative who might so easily cure him of his infirmities. 

Saint Martin tells us of some blind men who in his own time 
were accustomed to stand near a certain church to beg. When, 
however, they heard that the holy man was coming that way, they 
immediately dispersed, fearful that he might cure them, for he was 
renowned for his miracles. 

Many young people, my children, resemble these blind men. 
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They do not want to be healed of their spiritual afflictions. They 
are afraid of coming in contact with some good soul who might 
convert them; therefore they avoid church, prayer, or any good 
act that might lead them to God. They love sin for its own sake, 
and for the pleasure they derive from committing it. How terrible 
it is to be in this state! 

One day a holy monk was favored by a vision of his angel 
guardian walking at his side. As they went along, they passed a 
carcass Of a dead animal lying by the wayside, from which the 
stench was so noisome that the very air was infected. The monk 
unable to endure the bad odor, hurried on his way as fast as he 
could, but the angel did not seem to notice the odor. 

When they had gone some distance, they met a young man com- 
ing toward them, arrayed in the most costly garments. As soon as 
the angel saw him, his countenance grew very sad, and hastening 
his steps, he quickly passed him, in the meantime keeping his eyes 
fixed away from the man. The monk, inquiring of the angel 
why he exhibited such disgust on meeting this youth when he had 
showed no signs of displeasure on passing the carcass, received 
this reply: “The sight and smell of the dead animal were indeed 
bad; yet if you saw, as we angels see, the terrible state of that 
young man’s soul, you would die from fright.” 

Oh! my children, keep away from sin, since it makes your soul 
so hideous in the sight of God, and causes you to resist all Divine 
influence. 

A Christian is spiritually deaf and dumb when he remains in- 
exorable in his sinful ways, and is unyielding in spite of warnings, 
threats or punishments. Such persons harden their hearts against 
the voice of God and sink into a state of obduracy that is one of 
the most frightful chastisements of the Almighty. 

Long before the Last Supper, Judas had been sinning by avarice 
and deceit. In his heart he had already outlined his plan for the 
betrayal of his Saviour. Gentle chiding, tender reproaches, had no 
effect, but still the merciful Jesus condoned. When, finally, “Satan 
entered into him,” as Holy Scripture relates, Judas went and hanged 
himself. 

The example of Judas, my children, ought to teach us that the 
hardened sinner often dies impenitent. Wishing to know nothing 
of confession and conversion, he passes before the judgment seat 
of God with his many sins upon him. 
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St. Gregory the Great relates that there was once a wealthy man 
who lived only for the world and its pleasures, never caring for 
the interests of his immortal soul. What was worse, he had a large 
family whom he had trained in his own evil practices. At length, 
having become ill, his body was racked with excruciating pain, but 
the sufferings of his soul were infinitely greater. Before his eyes 
hovered his long list of sins. Already he seemed to see the evil 
spirits congregated around his bed. Wherever he looked the same 
terrible spectres appeared, so that he cried out in his agony. 
Finally, calling his oldest son, Maximus, to his bedside, he said in 
heartrending tones: “My dear son, oh! think of all I have done for 
you, and help me now! Save me from these terrible demons sur- 
rounding me!’ But Maximus did not understand. In haste he 
called together his relatives, telling them his father’s mind was 
wandering. “No,” exclaimed the dying man, “my mind is not 
wandering. See, they are overwhelming me!’ And he tried to 
raise himself from his bed, but was too weak to move. With the 
words: “Oh, give me another day!” he died in an agony of despair. 

Learn this lesson, my children, to guard against spiritual deaf- 
ness and dumbness. Be always ready to confess all your sins 
without exception honestly and truthfully, and listen attentively to 
the advice of your spiritual director. Thus will you avoid that de- 
plorable condition of the soul, obstinate impenitence. 





TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THe SIN OF SLANDER 


When our blessed Lord was on one occasion telling His disciples 
that they were especially favored since they had beheld wonders 
that princes and kings had long desired to behold, a certain lawyer 
who happened to be in the crowd, tempting him, said: “Master, 
what must I do to possess eternal life?” Apparently this man did 
not ask his question with a sincere heart, nevertheless our Lord 
deigned to reply. And from the answer given we learn that it is 
not sufficient to love God alone; we must also love our neighbor as 
ourselves. 

The love of our neighbor, my children, demands that we should 
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avoid everything that might injure him; particularly, we should 
never rob another of his good name. Imputing faults to our neigh- 
bor, denying his good qualities, exaggerating his trifling imperfec- 
tions—all this constitutes the sin of slander, a sin that we must 
eradicate from our lives if we hope to observe God’s holy law. 

It is told of the famous Cardinal Lavigerie that he once returned 
to France to revisit his old home, but as a number of years had 
elapsed since he left his native country, and as he had changed 
considerably in appearance, it happened that for a time he passed 
unrecognized, 

While he was waiting at a certain railway station in his old 
diocese, a man thus accosted him: “You are a missionary, I pre- 
sume?” “I came from Algiers,” was the brief reply. “Then you 
know our former bishop, Cardinal Lavigerie?”’ The cardinal as- 
sented. “How does he act now? Is he as queer as ever?” per- 
sisted his inquisitor. “Since he has been exposed to the hot African 
clime, I must confess that he is worse than ever,” returned the 
cardinal. Thereupon the man launched forth into a harrowing 
discourse, enumerating not only possible trifling faults of the 
worthy prelate, but also many imaginary ones. When the train 
stopped at the little station, both cardinal and critic entered the 
same compartment, as they were going in the same direction. But 
all the time they were together the good bishop’s travelling com- 
panion had nothing but abuse to bestow on the person in question. 

When the man reached his destination, the cardinal, handing him 
his card, thus addressed him: “My friend, some of the qualities 
you have ascribed to me may be true, but by far the greater number 
are false.” Seeing the name of his former bishop on the card pre- 
sented him, the calumniator, struck dumb with confusion, hurried 
from the train. 

Those who are addicted to slander, my children, have usually 
lost all sense of honor. In a word they are cowards; for if one 
tells you to your face of deeds you have committed, of faults of 
which you may have been guilty, you can defend yourself; but the 
slanderer says these things behind your back when you have no 
means of justification. He is like a cowardly murderer who stabs 
his enemy in the dark without giving any warning. 

While several gentlemen were one day dining with a bishop, one 
of the guests opened a slanderous conversation about an absent 
person. In order to silence the calumniator, the prelate, calling 
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one of his servants, ordered him to go and bring the gentleman 
whose character had been attacked. Immediately the slanderer 
begged his host to revoke the order, and not another word of de- 
traction escaped his lips. 

Among the many sins of injustice which are daily committed, 
my children, there is none that weighs so heavily on the sinner’s 
conscience as that of slander. As the thief must make restitution 
before his sin is forgiven, so also the calumniator must repair the 
damage done to his neighbor’s character, and as this is sometimes 
almost impossible, regrets and remorse are the invariable result. 

A woman once came to St. Philip Neri, and, acknowledging that 
she was much given to backbiting, she asked him to advise her how 
to rid herself of this fault. As she did not seem to realize that she 
was guilty of serious wrong, the saint endeavored to show her the 
extent of the evil by the following ingenious device. He said to 
her: “My daughter, do this as a penance. Go to the market and 
buy a chicken with its feathers still unpicked. As you pass along 
the streets, pluck out the feathers one by one and scatter them to 
the winds. Then come back to me.” 

Though marvelling at the strange advice, the woman nevertheless 
did as she was told. St. Philip, having praised her obedience, 
directed her to return by the same route as she had come, and col- 
lect all the feathers she had scattered. To this the good woman 
made answer: “Father, that is impossible for me to do, for the 
wind has carried them in all directions.” Whereupon St. Philip 
replied: “And as widely as the wind disperses the feathers, just so 
far-reaching are the effects of slander. The persons hearing it 
go their several ways, carrying the news far and wide, till the evil 
is beyond recall.” 

Hence, my dear children, you see how detestable is the sin of 
slander, both in itself and in its results. If peace of conscience and 
your own salvation are dear to you, beware of this vice. Make 
the resolution now to say henceforth only what is good of your 
neighbor, or else to remain quiet. Jesus Christ Himself has 
promised: “This do, and thou shalt live.” 
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THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
A CANCER OF THE SOUL 


Surely none of you, my dear children, like to be sick; none of 
you wish to be housed up in a dark room away from God’s blessed 
sunshine, enduring perhaps agonizing pains. No, you want to be 
healthy and strong. And if you have had the ill fortune to have 
suffered from a wasting sickness, you long for the brightness of 
health to return to your eyes and the bloom of vigor to your cheeks. 

In to-day’s Gospel, my dear children, a pathetic sight meets our 
gaze. Ten men, afflicted with the loathsome disease of leprosy, 
seek our Lord’s gentle touch for their cure. But it is not the heal- 
ing of these poor sufferers to which I would call your attention; 
it is rather the malady itself I would have you consider. Leprosy 
is an incurable ailment, propagated by means of contact with the 
diseased person, and deemed so deadly that almost all nations have 
made laws concerning those infected. For instance, in our days they 
are banished from the general community to which they belong, and 
exiled to Molokai, the leper settlement, far away from communica- 
tion with mankind. 

But, direful as the leprosy of the body is, my children, it is not 
to be compared with the disease of the soul which it but faintly 
represents, the loathsome sin of impurity. As the suffering leper in 
the more advanced stages of his illness becomes a disgusting object 
even to his nearest and dearest, so the lewd person becomes an 
abomination in the sight of God. We should shun his society lest 
we too fall into the snare. 

One day, Albini, a good pious child, was in the company of two 
or three boys of the same age as himself. At first they were 
amusing themselves very innocently, but during a lull in their 
games, one of the boys began to use bad words. Albini, noticing 
the drift of the conversation, immediately turned on the offender, 
with the rebuke: “Stop at once. Such words are not for you to 
utter, nor for us to hear.” Encouraged by *‘s dissolute companions, 
however, the other boy only laughed at his virtuous mentor, and con- 
tinued to speak in the same strain as before. “Since you’re de- 
termined to continue offending God,” said the holy child, “I must 
leave you, for I can not remain here listening to words which may 
kill my soul.” With this he departed from the group, followed by 
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another boy, who, though too timid to chide the offender, never- 
theless admired the courage of his youthful companion. 

This child should be a model for you, my dear boys and girls, for 
the unclean tongue is an evil against which you should be on your 
guard. How frequently, as you pass along the street, do you not 
hear words and sentiments capable of sullying your purity? Per- 
haps your guardian angels are often compelled to turn away in 
sorrow as you stop on your way to hear the loose remark, the ribald 
jest. 

But, you will say, such conversation can never have any effect on 
my mind or heart. My children, as you can not come in contact 
with fire without being burned, so you can not hearken to immodest 
words without having your purity tarnished more or less. Do you 
see that slender green vine creeping so prettily along the sides of 
yonder rock? So attractive does it look that you are tempted 
to pluck one of its glossy leaves. For a moment you are 
pleased with your treasure, but wait! A painful swelling shows 
itself on your little hand, and you cry out in distress: “Oh! I am 
poisoned!” Moral infection acts in much the same way, my chil- 
dren. Be cautious, therefore, to keep your hearts free from its 
withering blight. 

It was a custom among the Jews that lepers must not come 
within the city limits lest they spread the dread contagion. Outside 
the city walls huts or hovels served for their abode, though oftener, 
perhaps, they had no place to lay their heads. If it was their lot 
to meet anyone not afflicted like themselves, they were forced to call 
out, “Unclean! Unclean!” Imagine if you can, my dear children, 
the anguish of such a heart-piercing cry, the pathos of such a fate, 
separated from all they held most dear. Yet how fortunate would 
it be if the evil speaker could be treated with a like isolation, if 
the unclean who are ever voicing vile words and lewd jests could 
be relegated to an island far removed from human kind, that other 
hearts might not be infected. 

Pontentiana was a slave in the house of a pagan notorious for 
his evil life. Wicked as he was, he tried on several occasions to 
seduce this beautiful girl. At last, unsuccessful in his dastardly at- 
tempt, he denounced her to the governor as a Christian. The pious 
virgin, having been brought before the judge, was most cruelly 
tortured, but she remained steadfast in her purpose. Then the 
tyrant ordered a large caldron of boiling pitch to be prepared, that 
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she might be cast into it. “Obey the will of your master,” he com- 
manded her, “or I will have you lowered into that seething liquid.” 
“Until now,” replied the innocent virgin, “I did not know that there 
existed a man capable of speaking such words of iniquity.” 
Angered by her response, the judge forthwith ordered her to be 
consigned to the torture, but her only request was: “Lower me into 
the caldron little by little. My Lord Jesus, whom you know not, 
will strengthen me.” For the space of three hours was she held 
immersed in the boiling pitch, yet no word of complaint escaped 
her, sustained as she was by the power of her Heavenly Spouse. 
Such an example, my children, ought to spur you on to suffer 
any torment whatsoever rather than consent to a sin of impurity. 
The paltry tinsels of a tempting world should never lure you to 
sully that white garment of innocence you received at your baptism. 
Spotless you became, when the regenerating waters of the font were 
poured upon your infant brow; oh! thrice blessed will you be if 
spotless you return to the outstretched arms of your Maker! 














SHORT SERMONS FOR LOW MASS 
NINTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


“If thou hadst known, and that in this thy day, the things that are to thy 
peace !”—Luke xix, 42. 

Jesus wept over the blindness of the people of Jerusalem, know- 
ing that for most of them He had come in vain to this world. He 
had preached in vain in their midst, and He was about to die for 
them in vain. He wept over the city because it did not know the 
things that were to its peace. It would have been to its peace to 
accept not only His teaching, but also the grace to be acquired by 
means of His redemption. His grace, that He offered with such 
infinite love, and the refusal of which forced tears of sorrow to 
flow from His sacred eyes, was ignored, not used, and even re- 
jected with scorn and ingratitude by the Jews. 

By shedding these tears our Lord showed Himself to be indeed 
our Redeemer. Just as on this occasion in His grief He sought 
to bring the Jews to a knowledge of their sinfulness, and to induce 
them to accept the grace offered them; so, later on, in the agony 
of His mind and body, He really won this grace for men. 

By shedding these tears our Lord taught us that redemption did 
not mean merely teaching certain doctrines, but obtaining the grace 
that we need; for He would never have wept over Jerusalem for 
a matter of doctrine. At the present day people are fond of telling 
us that Jesus was nothing more than a teacher, who taught us to 
walk in charity; and they regard this charity as the motive of His 
actions and teaching in such a way as to represent every offense 
as a trifle, easily overlooked by God, forgetting that Jesus told the 
young man to keep the Commandments. 

Jesus wept, because the Jews rejected the grace that He offered 
them that they might be truly converted, and released from 
their sins, and be able in future to endure the conflict with tempta- 
tion; He wept, because they did not know the things that were to 
their peace. Mere instruction and a knowledge of the truth can not 
bring peace. Sin has planted discord in our hearts, and peace will 
reign in them only when atonement has been made for it. Man is 
not at peace when he has to struggle against obstacles that he can 
not overcome. When the task set us is beyond our strength, when 
we are striving to accomplish what is impossible, we are out of 
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harmony with ourselves and a prey to bitter discontent. Peace 
can not prevail unless we not only know what we ought to do, but 
feel within us the power to carry it out. History teach us that, 
with regard to what is right, we do not possess this power so com- 
pletely as to be independent of God. 

Jesus wept, both because the Jews refused to hear His teaching, 
and because they rejected His warnings and graces: “If thou hadst 
known, and that in this thy day, the things that are to thy peace!” 
What a reproach, what pain at their failure to recognize their Re- 
deemer, the Bringer of Peace, do these words express! We can do 
nothing without God’s grace, which Jesus, our Redeemer, won for 
us by His death on the Cross. 

What is the use of all our knowledge if we are not edna from 
the sins into which we have fallen? And how can we be cleansed 
from them without Christ? We ought never to despair if we fall 
into sin; we have only to grasp His hand and rise again, so as to 
begin a fresh life with Him. 

It would not, of course, benefit us much to rise again if we im- 
mediately fell back into the same sin, but even in this respect we 
acknowledge Jesus and the grace that He supplies as our sole sup- 
port, and this encourages us when we realize our weakness and 
poverty. If we are poor in power, Jesus is rich in strength, and 
what would be impossible to us of ourselves, we can accomplish by 
His aid. However hard it may seem to us to cure our faults, we 
shall succeed through Him; for we are not fighting alone, but He 
is on our side. We can perform any good work, however difficult, 
yet not we, but Christ in us. He confirms our feeble strength, so 
that we can do whatever He requires of us for our good. 

It is therefore His grace that works in us, and this thought 
ought to give us the humility that we need so much. All the good 
that we possess is due to God’s grace, and so we can never boast 
of it, for it is God’s, and not our own. As St. Augustine says: 
“Whoever seeks his own glory on account of the good that belongs 
to God, is a thief and a robber. If any one, relying on the good 
qualities that he possesses, seeks his own glory rather than God’s, 
he may be praised by men, but by Thee, O God, will he be blamed, 
because he uses Thy gift for his own and not Thy honor. If Thou 
blamest one who is praised by men, he can not be defended by 
them; if Thou judgest him, he can not be delivered by men after 
Thou hast condemned him.” 
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Let us, thereore, humbly acknowledge that all good things come 
to us from God, and confess that we owe deliverance from sin 
and protection against evil to His grace alone. By humility and 
confidence we render ourselves worthy to receive the grace that will 
lead us to true peace. Jesus shed His Blood to purchase for us 
this Divine grace; may He never weep over us because we have 
rejected this grace, and not accepted Him as our Redeemer. 

With heartfelt gratitude for His grace, let us often look up to 
God, striving better to appreciate the infinite benefit that He be- 
stows upon us, and let us exclaim with St. Augustine: “O Lord, 
Thy grace ever encompasseth me, delivering me from all evil, for 
it saveth me from what is past, warneth me against present dangers 
and protecteth me against such as threaten me in the future.” May 
it save, warn and protect us always, until, saved by Thy mercy, 
O Lord, we appear in Thy holy presence. Amen. 





TENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


“The Pharisee standing prayed thus with himself: ‘O God, I give Thee 
thanks that I am not as the rest of men.’ ”—Luke xviii, 11. 


Although, according to his own testimony, the Pharisee practised 
various kinds of mortification, he did not go back to his house justi- 
fied; and his prayer shows us why this was the case, for it pro- 
ceeded from a proud undisciplined heart. All his works of mortifi- 
cation were exterior, and, true interior mortification being ab- 
sent, they were worthless in God’s sight. In this parable Jesus 
teaches us how indispensable it is to practise inward mortification, 
without which outward works are of no value. 

Inward mortification aims at subduing all undisciplined thoughts, 
wishes, tendencies and desires, and at stifling sin at the outset. Its 
task is to correct and bring into conformity with the will of God 
whatever in our souls is not yet wholly in accordance with it, what- 
ever is wavering and prone to evil, or actually corrupt. This defini- 
tion shows us at once how necessary it is to practise inward morti- 
fication. Nothing but interior strength enables us to triumph in 
every struggle and in all circumstances of life, and this strength 
depends not upon robust physical health, but upon the vigor of the 
soul. Our future for all eternity is decided not by appearances but 
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by reality, and he alone who is master over his soul, and not only 
over his outward actions, can find favor with God. There is no 
sin into which a man may not fall in spite of much outward morti- 
fication, and also there is no virtue which inward mortification will 
not enable him to practise. Thomas a Kempis makes a very true 
and beautiful remark on this subject: “If we were perfectly dead 
to ourselves, and no ways entangled in earthly pursuits, then might 
we taste the savor of divine things, and experience something 
of heavenly contemplation. The whole hindrance, and a very 
great one, is that we are not free from passions and lusts, and 
strive not to walk in the perfect way of the saints. When we 
are met by even a little adversity we are too soon cast down, 
and seek after human consolation” (Following of Christ, I, c. xi, 
n. 3). Yes, if we were more inwardly mortified, our faith would 
be stronger, our confidence more firm, our love of God more 
full of joyful submission, and our whole life would then be an un- 
broken series of actions pleasing to Him. Hence Holy Scripture 
insists upon the need of inward mortification, as we read in the 
book of Joel: “Rend your hearts and not your garments, and turn 
to the Lord your God” (ii, 13). The prophet is urging the Jews 
to do penance, and referring to their practise of tearing the outer 
garments as a sign of inward sorrow. He declares that this out- 
ward demonstration of repentance is worthless before God, unless 
their hearts are filled with true contrition for sin. Just as a golden 
goblet studded with precious stones can, if empty, afford no re- 
freshment to a thirsty man, so are external actions of no value for 
the soul, if unaccompanied by the right inward dispositions. What 
is the use of prayer without devotion, of good deeds performed 
without charity, or of tears without true repentance and firm pur- 
pose of amendment? 

We see here one great reason why many people make no spiritual 
progress, in spite of outwardly practising their religion. In their 
case everything is on the outside, and nothing inside. A dead tree, 
hollow and lifeless, may be decked with fresh leaves and fragrant 
blossoms, but it will never bear any fruit; on the contrary, it will 
be thrown to the ground by a violent gust of wind. You should 
strive, by the aid of God’s grace, to discipline your hearts, to ac- 
quire self-control and to mortify whatever in the depths of your 
nature could injure your soul, and then your piety will be genuine. 
In your examination of conscience, before asking yourselves what 
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you have done, look at your motives, but do so honestly, as in God’s 
sight, for we are apt to deceive ourselves, and when we profess to 
examine our hearts we prefer to glance only at what is superficial, 
so that, if I may use such an expression, we generally see only the 
surface of our own hearts. We may recognize our faults and pur- 
pose amendment, but we often imagine that amendment consists 
in a few good resolutions and phrases that we adopt. Superficially, 
therefore, our hearts may be free from faults, that live in full 
vigor within their depths. Because perhaps we no longer allow 
these defects to show themselves very decidedly, we assume that we 
have overcome them, and do not notice that secretly and without 
acknowledging it, we are still influenced in our actions by the same 
old faults. 

If, for instance, a Christian should resist a temptation to vain- 
glory only when it was manifest to all men, he is still acting under 
the influence of his tendency to vanity, and, dominating merely the 
surface of his nature, he would actually become a prey to vain- 
glory by the very fact of supposing that he had conquered it; the 
vice would still secretly influence all his actions, unless he reso- 
lutely pursued it, so to say, into the depths of his heart, in order 
gradually to exterminate it there. It is in the depths of our hearts 
that we must mortify whatever in us displeases God. This is all 
the more necessary, because we shall otherwise be satisfied with our 
outwardly good actions, or with the pious phrases and excellent 
principles that we have learned and, by dint of frequently repeating 
them, we have come to consider our own, whereas in reality we 
have, deep down in our hearts, thoughts, feelings, aims and desires 
quite unlike those that we believe ourselves to have. Such self- 
deception underlies the Pharisaical disposition against which Jesus, 
otherwise so gentle, spoke most emphatically on every occasion. 
“Woe to you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites; because you are 
like to whited sepulchres, which outwardly appear to men beautiful, 
but within are full of dead men’s bones and of all filthiness. So 
you also outwardly indeed appear to men just; but inwardly you 
are full of hypocrisy and iniquity” (Matth. xxiii, 27, 28). 

Jesus forgave the greatest sinners; with touching tenderness He 
welcomed penitents who, scorned by the proud Jews on account of 
their sins, cast themselves at His feet, in order to receive from His 
lips comfort, encouragement and peace. He showed mercy to the 
thief on the cross; with gentle hand He cured every wound, and 
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sorrow was changed into joy by His grace. . . . Only one curse 
was uttered by Him, a curse upon those who do not root up evil 
from the depths of their hearts. Therefore make it your aim to be 
inwardly mortified; and never be satisfied with yourselves as long 
as you allow sinful thoughts, desires and passions to rule within 
you. Remember the words: “In proportion as thou dost violence to 
thyself, the greater progress wilt thou make” (Following of Christ, 
I, 25, n. II). 





ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


“He spoke right.”—Mark vii, 35. 


Our Lord conferred a great benefit upon the man who was deaf 
and dumb, by opening his ears and loosing the string of his tongue; 
and the multitude that witnessed the miracle cried out: “He hath 
done all things well; He hath made both the deaf to hear and the 
dumb to speak.” 

We may ask whether these people applied their own words to 
themselves, and recognized what great blessings speech and hear- 
ing are to men. They rejoiced that the man who was cured could 
articulate and pronounce the various sounds and words clearly; 
but did they consider that it is not enough to have the gift of 
speech, but that we ought to use that gift properly? Speech is 
given us by God, but unhappily none of His other benefits are more 
frequently misused. Men are only too apt to say what is wrong, 
and disregard our Lord’s solemn warning that we shall have to 
give an account of every idle word. Of all the sins of the tongue, 
none is commoner than lying. Not only to the deaf and dumb 
whom Christ healed, did He give power to speak right, but He will 
give it to us also, if we are faithful to Him, and this power is in- 
dispensable to our salvation. Holy Scripture contains many ex- 
hortations to truthfulness, and many warnings against lying, besides 
several instances of the disastrous effects of falsehood. A lie in- 
jures no one so much as the person uttering it; it may mislead 
others, but it most injures the liar himself, for no other sin so 
quickly destroys a man’s character as the vice of lying. It deadens 
the soul to all that is sacred and noble, and lays the foundation of 
a low, mean way of thinking. How can love of God exist in 
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the soul of a liar, who knows that his lies render him absolutely 
unlike the God of all truth? How can a liar be charitable towards 
his neighbor, when in his heart and on his lips falsehood and de- 
ceit have their abode? Even if a lie does not actually injure one’s 
neighbor, some amount of scorn of the person deceived is always 
present in the heart of the liar, and thus ridicule and contempt are 
hidden under an outward semblance of friendship. What an 
abominable character! When once the habit of lying is firmly 
rooted in a heart, all its consequences appear one after another; and 
a cunning, hypocritical, deceitful disposition is formed, which is an 
obstacle to all better development of character. A liar, as I have 
said, injures himself; what is his object in telling a lie? As a rule 
he is trying to avoid some blame or correction, or to secure praise 
for what he has not done, and for some virtue that he does not 
possess. If his lie is believed, he escapes the censure that he 
dreaded, and receives the praise that he sought. But what good 
does he derive from it? Would it not have been better for him to 
accept the reproof, and amend his ways, and not to have the praise, 
but to be spurred on really to deserve it? Truth might have cost 
him something, but its fruits would have been sweeter than those 
of a lie. 

A liar injures himself by losing the respect of his fellow men. 
A man must have sunk very low before he ceases to care for this 
respect; why, then, does he risk the loss of it by telling lies? Who 
can possibly feel much esteem for a liar? Christian charity may 
make us, out of compassion for him, conceal the poor opinion that 
we really have of him, but at the bottom of our hearts we all know 
that a liar deserves contempt. When we cease to respect a man, we 
cease also to trust him, for how can we confide in one whose words 
may be true or false, we know not which? 

If we need advice, the last person to whom we shall apply is a 
_ liar, for how can we be sure that he is not telling us to do the 
exact opposite of what he recognizes as proper? And should 
the liar himself need counsel, who can give it him? Is it possible 
to advise a man, who may not have given us all the information 
requisite to enable us to form an opinion regarding his difficulties? 
May he not be seeking advice simply in order to ridicule it or make 
a bad use of it? 

In the same way when a liar asks help, we often doubt whether 
his need is genuine, and thus his lies check the stream of Christian 
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charity. We must acknowledge that nothing is so great a hindrance 
to progress in this world as lying. The world is corrupt and often 
laughs at simple honesty and truthfulness, but nevertheless every- 
one likes to have honest, straightforward people about him. Who 
would care to have in his house, or to associate with, persons whom 
he can not trust not to misrepresent all that goes on in his house- 
hold, and not to rob him and his family of that good reputation 
‘hat is the best foundation of temporal happiness? We all try to 
avoid liars, for they often do more harm than thieves, who deprive 
us only of our goods, whilst liars take away our honor. A liar 
causes confusion in houses and families, and sows distrust between 
those who previously had full confidence in one another. He tells 
one what the other is supposed to have said and done, until he has 
fanned a flame of discord, where harmony used to reign. Even in 
society a liar is hated, and when he is found out, everyone shuns 
him, or, if it is impossible actually to avoid him, we do so mentally, 
by being on our guard, holding aloof from him and showing so 
much caution in our dealings with him as to prove our want of 
confidence in him. How true are the words of Holy Scripture: 
“The mouth that belieth, killeth the soul” (Wisd. i, 71). The liar 
injures himself in time and in eternity; therefore you should re- 
solve firmly always to speak right, always to adhere to the truth 
and avoid lying, as if it were a serpent, ready to kill whoever 
touches it. If you are faithful to the truth, you will be faithful to 
Jesus, who is all Truth, and a heart loyal to Him is fruitful in every 
kind of virtue, none of which can flourish in a lying soul. The 
heart of the honest and upright has a claim to the everlasting king- 
dom of all truth and purity. Amen. 





TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


“A certain man went down from Jerusalem to Jericho.”—Luke x, 30. 


The Fathers of the Church have assigned a mystical interpreta- 
tion to the parable contained in to-day’s Gospel, and regard it as 
referring to the fall of man and his redemption, as well as to the 
means whereby we may and ought to participate in the fruits of this 
redemption. The man who went down from Jerusalem to Jericho 
is Adam, who sinned against God, and whose sin we, as his de- 
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scendants, have inherited. The name, Jerusalem, is derived from 
words signifying “the vision of peace,’ whilst Jericho means 
“change.” By sinning man abandoned Paradise, where he had 
known God in purity and simplicity of heart, and brought about a 
change in his state of happiness, physical and mental, that he had 
enjoyed by the grace of God. In the same way every sin that we 
commit takes us from Jerusalem to Jericho, from the city of peace 
into a condition of pitiable change, for a most disastrous change is 
effected within us when we cease to be God’s children and become 
His enemies, and when, instead of having a right to heaven, me 
make ourselves worthy of everlasting punishment. 

The robbers in the parable represent the devil, who in the form 
of a serpent tempted our first parents to sin, thus depriving them 
of many spiritual and corporal advantages. But there are other 
robbers, whom we ought carefully to avoid; they are all who tempt 
us to do wrong, they are our own evil thoughts and desires, and 
Satan himself, who still goes about as a raging lion. 

The robbers left the poor traveler helpless. We may say that 
Adam and Eve in Paradise were helpless after they had sinned, 
but God, in His infinite mercy, did not reject them forever, 
but promised to send them a Redeemer to save them. Whenever 
men have realized their deep degradation and spiritual misery, 
they have sought to raise themselves in various ways. Among 
pagans there have been wise men, who, following the light of their 
enfeebled reason, have taught many useful lessons, but they were 
not able to instruct men sufficiently regarding God and His holy 
will, and still less had they any power to deliver mankind from sin. 
By means of the Law of Moses, God Himself tried to prepare His 
people for the spiritual help that was to be given in the future. The 
Jewish ceremonies and sacrifices were, however, mere types, in- 
capable of doing real good, and efficacious only in as far as they 
pointed to the coming Redeemer. Hence the priest and the Levite 
could not help the wounded man. We all know the Good Sama- 
ritan; Jesus Himself, who, like a Samaritan, was hated by the 
Jews. At great cost to Himself He showed His pity for mankind; 
He bound up our wounds, the wounds inflicted by sin upon our 
souls, by allowing Himself to be wounded; He poured oil and 
wine into them, the soothing oil of His infinite mercy, and the 
wine of His holy Blood, that He shed for our sake, the best and 
surest pledge of His Divine compassion. He laid the half dead 
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man upon His own breast—and the Fathers see in these words a 
reference to His own most sacred Body, for He bore the sins of us 
all, when suffering upon the Cross, as St. Peter says: “In His own 
self He bore our sins in His body on the tree” (I. Peter ii, 24). 

The consideration of Christ, the Good Samaritan, ought always 
to fill us with love and gratitude towards Him, who wished not that 
one of us should perish, but that all should obtain eternal life. 
For Him it was not enough to have redeemed us, but He wished 
all men in every age and in every part of the world to share in 
the results of His redemption. Hence He brought the injured 
man, i. é., us Christians, to the inn, the holy Catholic Church, in 
which it is His will that all shall find a shelter; and in this inn there 
is a host, whose business it is to care for all who by God’s infinite 
grace are brought into the shelter of the Church. It was to this 
host that Jesus said: “Feed My lambs, feed My sheep,” and the 
innkeeper now is the Pope, our holy Father, the successor of the 
Prince of the Apostles. The Good Samaritan paid two pence to the 
innkeeper in order to make provision for the needs of humanity 
for all time. These two pence represent the two chief powers 
conferred by Christ upon the Church, viz., the power to teach what 
is infallibly true, and the power to administer the Sacraments. By 
means of true doctrine and the graces bestowed in the Sacraments, 
the Church is intended to promote the salvation of men. 

In every detail of the picture drawn by our Lord of the Good 
Samaritan we can trace an allusion to what He has done for us, 
and the parable concludes with an impressive lesson to us all, for 
the Samaritan says: “Whatsoever thou shalt spend over and above, 
I at my return will repay thee.” These words contain a very im- 
portant instruction for all holding office in the Church. Jesus will 
come again, and reward them for all their trouble; but before the 
reward can be given, their merits must be investigated. Many 
allusions were made by Him on various occasions both to this ex- 
amination and to His second coming to judge the world. What 
will He say if, on His return, He finds the sick man, for whom 
He did so much, dead, and not, as He expected, cured of his in- 
juries? He will certainly call upon those, who should have tended 
the sufferer, to give a strict account. Sometimes they will be able 
to plead: “I did my best; I carried out Thy orders and used all 
means at my disposal, but the sick man refused all my remedies; 
he was obstinate, and either threw away all that I offered him, or, 
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in spite of my warnings, applied the remedies in a wrong way. He 
perished by his own fault, in spite of the loving care of the Good 
Samaritan, and in spite of the exertions of those, who, obeying the 
Good Samaritan’s orders, have tried to care for him.” 

Therefore let us make good use of the means of salvation, which 
Jesus in His grace and mercy has given us. Let us not turn a 
deaf ear to those who teach us what is right; let us not follow our 
own devices, but rather the counsel and instruction of those whom 
Jesus has set over us for our welfare; let us zealously cooperate 
with the many graces offered us by the holy Catholic Church, so 
that when the Good Samaritan comes back to judge us, we may 
all be able to welcome Him with joy. Amen. 





THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


“Jesus, answering, said: ‘Were not ten made clean? and where are the 
nine?’ ”—Luke xvii, 17. 


By asking what had become of the nine who did not return to 
thank Him for curing them, our Lord showed plainly His dis- 
pleasure at their ingratitude. He has often conferred upon us a 
spiritual benefit analogous to that which He bestowed upon the ten 
lepers. At our baptism He cleansed us from the leprosy of sin, 
and although He repeatedly restores to us the grace that we have 
lost, we do not all return to Him, with real efforts to correct our 
faults. He seems to say: “I have shown mercy to many, why do 
they not come back to me? Why do they not even take one step 
towards Me by trying to do right?” The only possible answer is 
that many never deny themselves at all, and especially never prac- 
tise any inward mortification, without which no one can draw near 
to Christ. 

If we wish to be truly mortified, we must wage war incessantly 
upon the egoism to which we are so prone, and upon every form 
of selfishness, for this is one great reason why we fall into sin. 
Even if a man refrains from obviously sinful wishes and desires, 
he is still restless and disturbed, inclining now in one direction, now 
in another, as long as he refers all his aims and objects solely to 
himself. His nature is so undisciplined that he regards as good 
only what pleases him. If things occur in accordance with his 
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wishes, he is proud and gives way to exaggerated delight; but if 
his hopes are frustrated, he gives way to excessive sadness, bad 
temper or even despair. In all these ways does selfishness manifest 
itself; it often lurks behind specious pretexts and alleges motives 
that seem excellent, but in reality a selfish man aims only at the 
gratification of his own tastes, whereas a truly pious man aims at 
peace with God. A selfish man complains of everything, a good 
man sees God’s will everywhere. A selfish man has recourse to all 
possible means, though they may be sinful, of acquiring what he 
wants ; a good man makes use only of such methods as are pleasing 
to God. A selfish man is always wondering if he feels happy; a 
good man inquires first of all what will conduce to God’s honor and 
his neighbor’s welfare. 

An egoist idolizes self; he considers nothing but his own tastes, 
which guide him in all his actions and stand between him and 
God, obscuring all that is higher, preventing him from even desir- 
ing heaven and thus causing him to be excluded from it. He who 
seeks nothing but himself will only find evil on his way through 
life; and even on his deathbed, when it is too late, he will have 
only himself, and a knowledge of his own heart. It was in this 
sense that our Lord said: “He that loveth his life shall lose it” 
(John xii, 25). Is a selfish man happy in this world? He may be, 
successful in all his undertakings and perhaps consider himself 
happy, but no one with higher thoughts and aspirations would agree 
with him. One who is completely self-centred, and concerned only 
with earthly pleasures, loses all taste for what is noble and honor- 
able; in course of time he forgets God altogether and cares for 
men only in so far as he can use them for his own advantage; he 
may feel comfortable after his own fashion, but he knows nothing 
at all of the ardor and enthusiasm inspired by religion and virtue, 
nor of the sweet, consoling intimacy with God, that raises us far 
above this world with all its petty triviality. He never rejoices at 
the prosperity of another, nor sympathizes with his neighbor’s sor- 
rows. It happens, however, far more frequently, that an egoist 
suffers misery, even on earth, and has no temporal comfort. He 
strives to gratify desires, and at the moment when he seems to 
have succeeded they prove worthless. He feels solitary and for- 
saken, because he does not cling to God, who alone can never de- 
ceive or abandon him; he is embittered against God, himself and 
the world, and suffers from the deception for which he only is to 
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blame. Many an aching heart is tormented by these results of 
selfishness, and the egoist resembles a madman, who turns his 
weapons against himself. How many must acknowledge that they 
would have occupied a different position and led a different life, 
if, in their egoistic folly, they had not interfered with the wise de- 
signs of God, undermined their own happiness and brought misery 
upon themselves! 

We ought to try with all our might to rid ourselves more and 
more of all self-seeking; and the way in which this may be ac- 
complished is stated very simply but forcibly by Thomas 4 Kempis 
(Book I, ch. 3) : “He, to whom all things are one, and who refer- 
reth all things to one, and seeth all things in one, may be steadfast 
in heart and abide in God at peace.” This then ought to be our 
aim—to keep in view the one thing for which we live and move 
and are, namely, God’s holy will. All that we do or avoid, all our 
joys and sorrows, must harmonize with His will, which we ought 
to see in all things, so that it becomes the guide of our actions, the 
reward of our exertions, encouragement to suffer and hope of com- 
pensation. In this way we shall always be at peace with God. 
Conformity with His will is, according to Thomas a Kempis, the 
weapon with which we can overcome selfishness. He does not 
mean the sort of resignation which, in a defiant though discouraged 
manner, submits to God’s will without cooperating with it, and lets 
itself be borne along, like an empty boat by the waves; nor 
does he mean that false resignation, which manifests itself only in 
words, and resents the slightest opposition to one’s own will, but 
he refers to the Christian submission that asks at every step: “What 
does God wish me to do?” and when His will is known, works 
zealously and unweariedly in union with it, enduring whatever 
comes day by day, however painful it may be, with uncomplaining 
patience. Perhaps the most beautiful petition in the “Our Father” 
is “Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” If we really 
meant this prayer, we could not fail to improve; but it is not enough 
to express a desire in words—we must show our good resolution 
in all our actions and in our whole behavior, and then it will be 
God’s will for us to be happy forever in heaven. Amen. 
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SERMONS ON THE GOSPELS OR EPISTLES 
NINTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
ON DISCOURAGEMENT 
BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES 


“And God will not suffer you to be tempted above that which you 
are able.”—I Cor. x, 13. 


SYNOPSIS.—Discouragement a dangerous enemy; a temptation with. which 
the Devil tries sinners especially. Its effects. It is a dangerous dis- 
ease—dangerous to those who are irying to be good; dangerous to 
Sinners. 

Discouragement is not fair to God; and it is not fair to ourselves. 
Not fair to God—for it is want of confidence—failure, therefore, in 
one part of our Christian worship of God, namely, in the exercise of 
the Christian virtue of hope. Words of St. Peter of Alcantara— 
confidence EVEN AFTER MORTAL SIN COMMITTED THROUGH MALICE. 

Discouragement means also some want of Faith. We do not BELIEVE 
in God’s goodness and mercy as we ought. Yet “What is there that I 
ought to do more to my vineyard, etc.’ When we remember all that 
Christ has done, and done for SINNERS, what place can there be for 
discouragement? 

Does not discouragement often come from this—that instead of looking 
upon God as our most kind and loving Father, forbidding sin and 
commanding virtue FOR OUR OWN SAKES, we look on Him as a hard 
taskmaster? 

Discouragement unfair to ourselves. It does not give us a chance: 
it does not give God’s grace a chance with us. Thus, it takes away 
vigour; makes us unwilling to try; fills us with false ideas. Thus we 
prevent even God doing what He would with us. When He offers His 
grace, we sit down with folded hands and let that grace pass by un- 
heeded. This sometimes comes from a false notion about grace itself: 
viz., that it works a kind of miracle. But grace does not dispense with 
our efforts—when we begin to do our part, grace comes and completes 
the work. 

Discouragement, finally, comes from ignorance and pride. We for- 
get that we are fallen; we expect too much from ourselves. We must, 
indeed, distrust ourselves; but must remember that we are not left to 
ourselves. “Strive and work as if all depended upon you; trust and 
pray as if all depended upon God.” : 

St. Paul: “I can do all things,” etc. Confidence specially necessary in 
times of temptation. Two ways of meeting temptation. Words from 
the “Spiritual Combat.” Past failure no reason for discouragement. 


One of the enemies, and a very dangerous enemy, against which 
a Christian must ever be on guard, is discouragement. How many 
people there are who wish to love and serve God, but become dis- 
couraged and lose heart in face of the difficulties that are insep- 
arable from the Christian life. It is, indeed, a favorite trick of the 
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Evil One to make us discouraged, to make us think it is no good 
trying ; that we are not getting on, or that being good is really too 
hard; or at least that the best we can do is just to manage to get 
into heaven after a good deal of purgatory. The devil tempts with 
discouragement especially sinners, those who have fallen, and per- 
haps fall often, into mortal sin. He tells them that it is of no use 
their trying to be any different; that they are too bad ever to hope 
to become really good; that their temptations are too strong to be 
resisted. It is a dangerous disease, this disease of discouragement. 
It is dangerous to those who are trying to be good, yet who have 
faults and sometimes fall into sin—it is dangerous because it takes 
away from them that joyous confidence which would lead them 
securely along the way of holiness; it is dangerous because it 
might even lead them to give up altogether and give themselves 
over to sin. And in the case of persons who have to struggle with 
habits of mortal sin, the devil knows that discouragement will 
simply stop them from making any real effort to rise to a better 
life. 

So, then, whatever happens, even should we have the misfortune 
to commit mortal sin, we must not let ourselves be discouraged. 

Discouragement is not fair to God, and it is not fair to ourselves. 

First, it is not fair to God, for it is simply another name for want 
of confidence in Him, want of trust in His infinite fatherly love, 
and in the unlimited power of His holy Grace. 

And if we are wanting in this confidence, we are really depriving 
God of some of the worship we owe Him, for we are bound to wor- 
ship God by faith, and hope, and charity—and confidence, trust, is 
part of the Christian virtue of hope. Listen to some words written 
by that great saint, Peter of Alcantara. They occur in a small 
treatise which he wrote for persons aiming at Christian perfection ; 
and he is telling them how to act when they have fallen into any 
fault. After describing the faults to which such persons are liable, 
he says: “Should you have incurred all the miseries above de- 
scribed, and as many more as you please, one loving turn of the 
soul towards God prevails and gains more than all the sadness, re- 
flection and examination imaginable concerning the fault or guilt, 
especially in venial and ordinary sins. . . . Nay,” he adds, “I will 
be bold to go further and affirm that this loving confidence in God 
is necessary not only after venial and daily sins, but also after great 
ones, yea, though we sinned frequently and not through frailty, but 
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malice; for contrition and affliction alone will not raise us up if we 
have not also this loving confidence and confiding love in the good- 
ness and mercy of God.” 

Then, discouragement means some want also of faith; it means 
that we do not really believe, as we ought, in God’s immense love, 
and mercy, and grace. 

Yet our dear Lord has done all that He could to persuade us of 
His love and mercy—much more than He need have done. “What 
is there,” said the prophet, speaking in the name of God, speaking 
of the work of our Divine Redeemer: “What is there that I ought 
to do more to My vineyard, that I have not done to it?” (Isaias 
v, 4). 

My dear brethren, when we think of all that our blessed Lord 
has done for us, when we remember that it was for sinners that He 
became Man and lived and died; when we remember His loving 
words of promise to all who come to Him, how He has pictured | 
Himself as the Good Shepherd, going into the wilderness to seek 
and save the lost sheep, and has told us that there is joy in heaven 
over the repentant sinner more than over the just, who need no 
repentance; when we look at the Church, with all her great and 
abundant means of grace and pardon, and reflect that this is God’s 
great machinery, if I may use the word, for the rescue of those 
sunk in sin, for the raising up of those who are brought low by 
sinful habits, when we realize the grand truth that Jesus still lives 
on in the Catholic Church, now, as when He walked on earth, the 
living, loving and effective Saviour of all who come to Him, what 
place can there rightly be for discouragement, for anything but a 
great hope, a joyful, confident hope in our good and merciful God? 
Does not discouragement often come from this, that instead of 
looking upon God as our most kind and loving Father, who, when 
He forbids sin, is forbidding only what He knows must make us 
miserable; and in commanding virtue, is commanding what will 
make our lives joyous and noble—instead of looking upon Him, 
I say, as our truest, most faithful Friend, whose love far, far sur- 
passes that of the most tender mother for her child—we look upon 
Him as a hard taskmaster, always ready to catch us in a fault, 
putting burdens upon us heavier than we can bear, setting us tasks 
that we can not accomplish? In the Epistle of this day St. Paul 
tells us, “God is faithful, who will not suffer you to be tempted 
above that which you are able, but will make also with temptation 
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issue, that you may be able to bear it” (I. Cor. x, 13). But when 
we allow ourselves to be discouraged, we forget this, and take a 
hard and unjust view of our dear Father in heaven, of our dear 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Thus is discouragement unfair to 
God. It is also unfair to ourselves; it does not give us a chance; 
it does not give God’s grace a chance with us. For, dear brethren, 
amongst other evils, it takes away our vigor, makes us unwilling to 
try; it fills us with false ideas, such as these—that God is not loving 
us; that our temptations are worse than other people’s; that God is 
withdrawing His help, that virtue is out of our reach, that we shall 
never be any good. 

Thus we prevent even God Himself from doing what He would 
for us; because, when He offers us His Grace, instead of rising 
up manfully and trying our best, we sit down and complain with 
folded hands, and weakly give way at the first assault of temptation. 
Thus, instead of using the grace God offers to us, we let it pass by 
unheeded. Sometimes this comes from an erroneous notion about 
grace itself. 

People are apt to make a mistake about God’s grace and the 
way it acts. I am speaking now, not of sanctifying grace, but of 
helping grace; that Divine assistance which is ever at hand at the 
moment when we have any difficult work to do or any temptation to 
resist. 

Some people seem to think that this Divine grace ought simply 
to work a miracle for them; that it ought to do everything, without 
any effort on their part. But grace does not do this; it does not dis- 
pense with our efforts, but crowns them with success; it does not 
take away the struggle and the conflict, but it strengthens us to 
overcome. God’s grace is with us to complete and carry to success- 
ful issue our poor endeavors. 

Discouragement, my brethren, comes from ignorance and pride 
together. We forget that we are fallen men and women; that 
spiritual progress is slow, that we must mount step by step the 
ascent that leads to heaven. We expect too much from ourselves, 
and this is really pride. Discouragement simply means that we 
have been depending too much upon ourselves and our own efforts, 
instead of throwing ourselves with loving confidence upon God. 

We must, indeed, distrust ourselves—utterly; but we must not 
forget that we are not left to ourselves. God expects an effort, 
but He does not expect that effort to succeed without His help; 
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and that help He never will refuse to those who trust in Him. Our 
mistake is that we trust to self, and do not stretch out our hands 
to God. The proper course has been put thus by one of God’s 
saints: “Strive and work as if all depended on you; trust and pray 
as if all depended upon God.” Brethren, we must not doubt our 
dear Lord’s love, nor His will to help us, nor the power of His 
grace. St. Paul assuredly did not trust himself, yet he said, “I can 
do all things through Christ strengthening me.” This is the remedy 
for all discouragement, the persuasion of this truth, divinely 
taught, “J can; I am able; nothing is impossible; I can do all things, 
not, indeed, in my own strength, but through Christ strengthening 
me. And He will strengthen me if I trust Him and go to Him and 
earnestly beg of Him the help I need.” 

We must have a loving confidence in our Divine Lord, in His 
grace, and in His love, and especially in temptation. There are 
two ways of meeting temptation. There is the way of those who 
have not this loving confidence in Jesus. They meet temptation 
with a disheartening persuasion that they are sure to fail. I know 
I shall give way, they say, forgetting those words of the Apostle: 
“IT can do all things through Christ strengthening me.” If they do 
say a prayer or two, it is with no heart, no confidence. But he who 
trusts in the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, meets temptation 
bravely, joyously, confidently ; he says not, “I shall fail,” but “I will 
win, in the strength of my loving Lord and Master.” 

Listen to these words taken from a spiritual book which St. 
Francis of Sales made use of all his life: “Suppose a soul to be 
heavy-laden with sins, to have every possible fault and every im- 
aginable defect, and to have tried, by every possible means and 
every kind of spiritual exercise, to forsake sin and to practise holi- 
ness. We will suppose this soul to have done all this, and yet to 
have failed in making the smallest advance in holiness, nay, on the 
contrary, to have been borne the more strongly towards evil. 

“For all this she must not lose her trust in God, nor give over her 
conflict or lay down her arms, but still fight on resolutely, knowing 
that none is vanquished in this spiritual combat but he who ceases 
to struggle and loses confidence in God, whose succor never fails 
his soldiers, though He sometimes permits them to be wounded. 
Fight on, then, valiantly; for on this depends the whole issue of the 
strife, for there is a ready and effectual remedy for the wounds of 
all combatants who look confidently to God and to His aid for help; 
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and when they least expect it they shall see their enemies dead at 
their feet” (The Spiritual Combat). Past failure, then, my breth- 
ren, is no cause for discouragement. In failure, in temptation, 
in discouragement itself, turn to our dear Lord, confidently, lov- 
ingly, familiarly, and say to Him: “Dear Lord, Thou seest what I 
am. I will no longer trust in my own strength, I will depend on 
Thee. I know that I can do all things by Thy grace.” 





TENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
ON THE FRUITS OF HEARING MASS 


BY THE REV. H. G. HUDSON 


“This man went down to his house justified.”—St. Luke xviii, 14. 


SYNOPSIS.—We have in to-day’s Gospel a lesson by Our Blessed Lord 
Himself on the dispositions for going to Church. For a Catholic, going 
to Church means first and foremost going to Mass. I shall speak, there- 
fore, on the Holy Mass from the point of view of the benefits it brings 
to our souls. 

The Mass not only a Sacrifice of Worship and Thanksgiving, but also 
a Sacrifice of Propitiation, i.e., a Sacrifice for sin—to make satisfaction, 
and to obtain benefits from God, both spiritual and, in some circum- 
stances, temporal. We will take first the power of the Mass to make 
satisfaction for sin. The Definition of Trent. A Protestant objection and 
its refutation, viz., that the Sacrifice of the Mass is the SAME as that 
of the Cross, and, therefore, does not derogate from the latter; only the 
MANNER of offering is different. Three ways in which the manner of 
offering in the Mass differs from the manner of offering on the Cross: 
(a) On the Cross Christ died and shed His Blood; in the Mass His 
death and bloodshedding are represented; (b) on the Cross Christ won , 
salvation; in the Mass what He won is applied; (c) on the Cross Christ 
alone offered Himself; in the Mass He associates us in that offering. 

Come now to the question, how is the Mass a true propitiatory offering? 
Best explained by drawing out the Protestant and the Catholic teaching. 
How are the graces won upon the Cross to be applied to me? The 
Protestant says I am to lay hold on them by faith, and apply them to 
myself, pleading in prayer what Christ has done. But God has appointed 
a more wonderful way: for in the Mass Christ Himself HERE ON EARTH 
pleads and offers His death, witH us—we taking our individual part in 
the offering, NOT ALONE, but with Christ, with the Church, with God’s 
priest. Thus are Christ's Blood and merits applied daily to us, so that 
we most truly can say, “Truly there is no nation so great,’ etc. (Deut. 
iv, 7), and can apply the words of Solomon to every Catholic Church. 

By the pleading of Christ’s death in the Mass, not only is propitiation 
made for sin, but all graces and blesstngs are impetrated—instances of 
the graces that are obtained through the Holy Mass. Is it any wonder 
that the Church commands our presence at Mass! 
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Finally, it is necessary that we unite our wills and intentions with 
Christ, the Church, and the priest at Holy Mass. What a strong reason 
for making the most of every Mass we hear. 


We have in to-day’s Gospel, dear brethren in Jesus Christ, a 
lesson imparted by our blessed Lord Himself on the right disposi- 
tions in which we ought to go to Church. Now, for a Catholic, 
going to Church means first and foremost hearing Mass; for Holy 
Mass is the great and central act of worship of the Church Catholic. 
So to-day I shall speak to you on the subject of the Holy Sacrifice. 
And I shall treat of the Holy Mass to-day, not so much as the 
means by which our Divine Lord’s Sacramental presence is brought 
amongst us, or as the means by which we are enabled to give to 
God a perfect worship, and worthy praise and thanksgiving, but 
rather from the point of view of the immense blessings and benefits 
that it brings to our souls—that character of the Mass because of 
which it can be more truly said of a Catholic who has devoutly 
heard Mass than of any other: “This man went down to His House 
justified.” 

The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass is not only a sacrifice of worship 
and thanksgiving; it is also what is called a Sacrifice of Propitia- 
tion. That means, it is a sacrifice offered for sin, to make satisfac- 
tion to God for our sins, and also to obtain from God all blessings, 
graces and benefits, spiritual blessings and graces, and, under cer- 
tain circumstances, also earthly blessings and benefits. 

Let us take first the idea of propitiary sacrifice, making satisfac- 
tion and atonement to God for our sins. It is a point of Catholic 
faith that the Holy Mass does this. The Council of Trent laid this 
down in the following words: “If anyone shall say that the Sacrifice 
of the Mass is only one of praise and thanksgiving, or the bare 
commemoration of the sacrifice offered on the Cross, and not also 
propitiatory, or that it ought not to be offered for the living and the 
dead, for punishments and satisfactions and other needs, let him 
be anathema.” 

Here the Protestant comes in and says: “This is wrong; Christ 
offered Himself for our sins, and to obtain for us all graces, bless- 
ings and benefits once for all upon the Cross; there is no other 
sacrifice needed.” To this the Catholic replies: “That is true, but 
we Catholics do not say that the Holy Mass is a different sacrifice 
from that of the Cross. We say it is the same sacrifice, carried on, 
reproduced in a wonderful and miraculous manner, instituted by 
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Jesus Christ Himself, when, at the Last Supper, taking bread, He 
said: “This is My Body, which is given for you,’ and likewise taking 
the chalice, said, “This is My Blood of the New Testament, which 
is shed for you and for many for the remission of sins,’ and gave 
His Apostles the command, ‘Do this, in remembrance of Me.’” It 
is the same sacrifice as that of the Cross; the Victim offered is the 
same, Christ Himself; and the Great High Priest who offers Him- 
self is the same Christ Jesus who offered Himself on the Cross. 
Only the manner of the offering is different. And the manner of 
the offering is different in two ways: First, on the Cross Christ died 
and shed His Blood, and in the Mass Christ does not actually die, 
nor actually shed His Blood. Having died once, He dieth no more; 
death hath no more dominion over Him. But His death and His 
Blood-shedding are vividly and truly represented and set before 
God and before us in the Mass, and this is by the separate consecra- 
tion of the Bread and Wine, by which Christ’s own true Body and 
Blood, and Christ Himself are truly made present on the Altar. 
The Sacred Host on the Altar, and the Precious Blood in the 
Chalice are a picture of the death and blood-shedding on Calvary; 
and not a mere picture, but a picture that contains the reality; we 
should rather call it a re-enacting, a reproduction, in mystic, won- 
derful fashion, of that blood-shedding and that death. 

Secondly, on the Cross Christ won our salvation; in the Mass 
what He won is applied to each individual soul through the ages. 

Thirdly, on the Cross Christ alone offered Himself; but in the 
Mass He associates with Himself in making that great offering 
His Church, His priests, and the faithful individually. 

But let us come to the question how, while it is perfectly true that 
the Sacrifice of Christ on the Cross perfectly satisfied and made 
atonement for the sins of the whole world, yet it is also true that 
the Holy Mass is also a propitiatory sacrifice, making atonement for 
sin. I think I can best explain this by drawing out for you the 
Catholic and the Protestant view of the way in which all that Jesus 
did for us upon the Cross is conveyed to our souls. 

When Christ died we did not exist; we were in the far-off future. 
Now a period of nearly 1900 years separates us from the time of 
His Passion and Death. How is what He did then to be conveyed 
to my soul now? How are those precious drops of cleansing Blood 
which flowed down on the hill of Calvary to fall upon me? How 
are the graces, which He then won, to be brought into my soul, and 
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the pardoning atoning power of the Cross to cover my evil deeds 
and thoughts and words, done and thought and spoken so many 
hundred years afterwards? 

The Protestant says that I am to lay hold on these fruits of 
Christ’s Passion by faith; that I, individually and personally and 
alone, am to plead in prayer here on earth before God the death of 
my Saviour, while He pleads it before the throne of God in heaven. 
Actually, I am separated by long centuries from what was done on 
Calvary; and by all the distance that lies between earth and heaven 
from the pleading of the human voice of God-made Man before the 
Throne. 

God, my brethren, might have ordained that it should be so. But 
He has not. He has found and ordained a way more wonderful, 
more loving, more in accordance with human needs and with human 
nature. The Protestant view makes things more difficult, more 
far-off, and, let me say, less humane, less: human, less in accord 
with the whole dispensation of the Incarnation and with the charac- 
ter of a Saviour who is not only God, but also Man, our Brother, 
bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh. 

So the Catholic view of the matter, the Catholic doctrine of the 
matter, which we know to be the true view and the true doctrine, is 
this: By a wonderful invention of Divine wisdom Christ Himself 
in Holy Mass, present on the Catholic Altar, pleads His death and 
the merits of that death, not only in heaven, but here in our midst; 
and He leaves us not alone, individually and personally only, to 
plead His death before God, but associates us with Himself in 
that pleading, our prayers, etc.; associates us with His holy Church, 
whom He purchased on the Cross to be His Bride. This pleading 
of the Holy Mass is a pleading in which indeed we can and do take 
an individual personal part, an intimately personal part by uniting 
our wills and intentions and prayers with the priest who bears 
Christ’s Priesthood and acts in Christ’s Name and Person when 
offering Mass—but it is a pleading, a representation, a setting be- 
fore God of the Death of Calvary, a reproduction of the Sacrifice 
of Calvary by Christ in our midst, by Christ among us, by Em- 
manuel truly God witH us. In that offering anew of the Death 
of Christ we are not separated from Him in His Humanity and 
Divinity by centuries of time nor by the distance that stretches 
between earth and heaven; but Christ, and Christ’s death and what 
He did upon Calvary are brought down here in the midst of us, 
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and done again, not in the same manner as they were first done, 
as I have shown you; yet truly done, truly enacted day by day, 
through the ages for each succeeding generation of God’s people in 
the Church. 

And in this way, by the Holy Mass, to say nothing now of the 
Sacraments, Christ’s Blood and Merits, and all He did and won 
for us upon the Cross, are conveyed to and applied to our indi- 
vidual souls, bringing us into such nearness to God that, if the 
children of Israel could say, still more we can say of ourselves in 
the Church, “Truly, there is no nation so great, that hath its gods 
so nigh them, as our God is present to all our petitions” (Deut. 
iv, 7), and of every Catholic church as truly as of the great Temple 
of Solomon it can be said: “The Lord hath said, ‘I have chosen this 
place to Myself for a house of sacrifice. ... My Eyes shall be 
open and My Ears attentive to the prayers of him that shall pray 
in this place; for I have chosen and have sanctified this place, that 
My Name may be there forever, and My Eyes and My Heart may 
remain there perpetually.” 

The Holy Mass, then, is truly a propitiatory, a sacrifice for sin, 
because it is the pleading by Christ here amongst us of the Sacri- 
fice of the Cross; a pleading that consists in a real offering of Him- 
self again and again; a pleading and an offering in which He asso- 
ciates us with Himself so that our offering and His go up before 
God as one. 

And by that pleading all spiritual graces and benefits are given 
to us. By the offering of Holy Mass pardon is obtained for the 
greatest sins, since through the Mass the graces of contrition and 
a good confession are granted. By the Holy Mass sinners are re- 
claimed and the just obtain perseverance! God’s just anger is 
warded off, and His rightful chastisements averted; the temporal 
punishment of Purgatory is done away, light refreshment and 
peace are given to the faithful departed. 

Is it any wonder, I ask, that the Church demands our presence 
on Sundays and holydays when this great thing, this compendium 
of God’s merciful works, is done in our midst? 

One more word. Since our blessed Lord has deigned to asso- 
ciate us personally and individually with Himself and with His 
Church, so that we can make His offering our own by joining our 
wills and intentions with His own and His Church’s in the Holy 
Mass, it follows that, particularly in matters that affect ourselves 
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personally, the amount of grace and blessing which we obtain 
individually depends to a certain and real extent upon our own de- 
votion and attention in hearing Mass. What a strong reason for 
_ making the most of every Mass we hear—trying more and more to 
understand what the Mass is; not being content with a mere per- 
functory presence, or mere perfunctory prayers at Mass, uniting 
ourselves heart and soul with Jesus our High Priest in the four 
great objects of the Holy Sacrifice—the worship and praise of God; 
thanksgiving for all His benefits, especially the supreme benefit of 
Redemption ; the obtaining of all we need; and the making of satis- 
faction and reparation to God through Christ for all our many 
sins and daily faults. 





FEAST OF THE ASSUMPTION B.V.M. 


THE BETTER PART 
BY THE REV. JOSEPH MCSORLEY, C.S.P. 


“Mary hath chosen the better part which shall never be taken away from 
her.” 


SYNOPSIS.—Nothing in the life-history of any man matters much, except 
insofar as it makes him fit or unfit for such an epitaph as the one given 
to our Blessed Lady in the text—‘Mary has chosen the better part.” It 
represents her as the type of soul that never once failed to choose the 
thing suggested by God. In all the various scenes of her history, from 
the coming of the angel Gabriel to the death of Christ on Calvary, she 
is always on the side of God’s will, never once on the side of self. 


This makes her a model for everyone of us. In her we see already 
begun that bliss of soul and body which is to be the eternal reward of 
all who consistently choose the better part. And this Feast of the As- 
sumption reminds us not only of her triumph; but of all the trials which 
breceded the final victory. God led her to glory by the same road that 
He wishes to lead each one of us, assigning her certain duties and then 
ratifying forever her choice of the better things. 


The vision of our Lady, glorious in heaven, brings great consolation to 
those of us who are bearing heavy burdens in this life; and to the 
penitent sinner who scarcely ventures to hope for pardon; and especially 
to those who have dear friends among the departed. It brings heaven 
closer to earth; and it shows us clearly what must be done in order to 
reach God. 


“The Better Part” might well become a sort of watch-word or battle- 
cry, so that when tentpted, or discouraged, we could remember that we 
are going to retain for all eternity the better, or the worse, according as 
we choose the one, or the other, here in this life. 
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These words, in the Communion of the Mass of to-day, are 
pointed with significance. They seem to sum up, as briefly as can 
be done, the course of an ideal Christian life. Typified splendidly 
in that greatest of all saints, our blessed Mother, the supreme 
aspiration, the common destiny, of every human soul, is precisely 
this: to choose the better part -here below, and in heaven to possess 
the better part eternally. There is nothing else that greatly matters, 
the day on which we chance to make our appearance upon the 
world’s big stage; the race, the family, the position we lay claim to; 
the character, the trials, the successes, and the failures that fill up 
our record on the pages of history; the age at which we die and the 
manner of our passing; what things we have achieved and what we 
leave unfinished, doomed to speedy disappearance; the way men 
think and feel about us after we have gone—there is not one of 
these details which will hold any great significance throughout 
eternity, unless insofar as it makes us fit, or unfit, for an epitaph 
like that written over the empty tomb of our blessed Lady: “Mary 
hath chosen the better part, and it shall never be taken away from 
her.” 

The Feast of the Assumption, dear brethren, puts before us two 
great facts—the happy death of the blessed Virgin, and her im- 
mediate entrance into the bliss which beatifies both soul and body in 
heaven. It commemorates her final triumph. The words of our 
text lay stress upon the condition essentiai to the triumph of every 
human creature, namely, union with God, effected in this life and 
made permanent in eternity. 

There are but two sorts of existence possible for a human being— 
to live with God, or apart from Him. All the varied history of the 
most complicated and adventurous life falls simply and inevitably 
into two divisions, a part which meets with Divine approval and 
a part which merits Divine reprobation. Over and over again, at 
every moment of our moral existence, we are exercising a power of 
choice between the better and the worse; between God and self, 
between the beginnings of heaven and the beginnings of hell, and 
the things we choose in time we shall, in a sense, retain, when time 
has passed away. It is the better part, God’s will; or it is the worse 
part, sinful selfishness. In any event, it becomes our lot forever. 
As the tree falls, so it must lie. All that death does is to make our 
previous choice an irrevocable one. 

As an instance of a human will that never once failed to elect 
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wisely, as a symbol of consistent choosing of the better part, our 
Lady is presented for our reverence and our imitation this morning. 
We seem to behold her in all the many stages of her life in such 
different scenes. She is a quiet, house-loving young girl; or a 
highly favored saint, visited by the Holy Ghost, endowed with 
God’s supreme gift; or a simple-hearted mother, in the ecstasy of 
beholding her first-born son; or the wife of a village carpenter and 
mother of a growing boy; or the stricken widow of a man who has 
died, leaving wife and child to the world’s cold care; or a broken- 
hearted woman whose son is bidding her goodbye forever; or a 
patient sufferer who stands upon Calvary’s hill, under the shadow 
of the Cross, and accepts the will of God, though it comes to her 
in the form of the most crushing blow that ever fell upon anyone in 
all the long history of the world. Throughout these different scenes 
and parts; in youth as in maturity, in sorrow as in gladness, within - 
the narrow domestic circle or standing upon the highway before the 
eyes of all the world; when things are sweet, and when things are 
bitter, always and ever, it is precisely the same with her. She never 
fails to choose aright; she never once rejects the better part. She 
is on the side of God, from first to last, not ever on the side of self. 
And her consistent choice of God and the — of God has now 
been eternally in heaven. 

This is what makes her a model for everyone of us, no matter 
where our lot is cast, no matter in what epoch we live. For us the 
round of daily duties will not always be peaceful, nor an easy road 
to follow. Accidents will happen; something is bound to go wrong; 
or the whims of fortune, or our own limitations, worry us, tempt 
us to lose sight of the ideal, invite us to fall down in worship be- - 
fore the practical. Ways of conduct that fit in with the ’-w of 
God appear unprofitable, or old-fashioned, or causes of sortuw and 
poverty. We are inclined to abandon God, disposed to forget the 
better things. This is what happens in one way or another to each 
of us at times. And at such times the figure of our blessed Lady 
rises before us to encourage us, to inspire our hearts, to remind us 
that we shall retain eternally what we at this moment choose; the 
better or the worse, she lifts us up with the vision of a supreme 
blessedness of mind and body, already begun, never to be discon- 
tinued. 

It is not merely in her present exaltation that our Lady comes be- 
fore us this morning; it is not only as gloriously triumphant that 
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she is pictured on this feast. Though to-day is, indeed, the festival 
of her triumph, we are to bear in mind also the warfare that pre- 
ceded the moment of final victory; we are led in spirit over the 
long, hard, painful road trodden-by the feet of the Queen of Saints; 
and we are told to remember that there is an essential connection 
between the fighting and the victory, that what she now possesses 
is the same as what she chose in every moment and in every cir- 
cumstance of her life, that is to say, God and His blessed will, “the 
Better Part.” 

In this knitting together the past and the present of her life, we 
come to realize how and why such feasts and such doctrines as 
these we are contemplating can never lose their significance for the 
truly Christian conscience, can never be less than practical to the 
most ordinary men and women traveling along the dusty paths 
of life, concerned with petty things like the earning of daily bread 
and the fulfilling of domestic obligations. In God’s great plan 
their souls’ course is not unlike the pilgrimage of Mary. They live 
in a different age, and a different land, and a different set of cir- 
cumstances, it is true; and yet God asks of them and He promises 
to them just what He asked of her and promised to her—the doing 
of His will on earth, and, in the life to come, eternal blessedness 
of soul and body. To them, as to her, the alternative of good and 
ill, of duty and of selfishness, is constantly presented. Their life’s 
true work will be achieved if throughout the weeks and months and 
years to them assigned, they consistently choose the better things 
and reject the worse. 

How consoling a teaching for those who are heavy burdened in 
this present life! They may suffer from physical want; they may 
be looked down upon by men; they may realize early in their days 
that the chance of attaining human success is not theirs. But from 
the teaching of Christ they learn, and by such reminders as this 
present feast they are kept awake, that a Divine success is easily 
within their possibilities. They need not go outside the field of 
their ordinary duties, nor use any other faculties than those with 
which they have been gifted. If, in each little daily issue they con- 
sistently choose the better part, the side of God, then infallibly 
they shall attain a Divinely great success and receive an eternally 
enduring reward. Such is the glad news announced to the poor 
ones of the earth, to the week and suffering and despised. In the 
most menial office, on the sick-bed of the invalid, in the prison cell, 
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this lesson has many a time been learned to the everlasting comfort 
of the learner. To-day the picture of our Lady assumed into 
heaven, and the inspiring words of the text carry that same lesson 
home again to many who have forgotten it. Man has but to choose 
what is better here upon earth; and throughout the ages of eternity 
what is better shall be given him. 

To the penitent sinner this teaching appeals with peculiar force, 
in fact the very words of the text have been taken from a phrase 
addressed by our Lord to the first great penitent of the New Dis- 
pensation. So long as the power of choosing remains, so long as 
life still continues, it is possible to make sure of the future, to com- 
pensate for the past. Often in the sinner’s lack of confidence lies 
the greatest obstacle to his resurrection. When the vision of new 
life has once been seen, he presses forward heartily on the road to 
holiness. This necessary confidence, this vision of new life, many 
a fallen and discouraged spirit will discover in the fact that the 
soul and body of our blessed Lady are now gloriously and happy in 
the Kingdom of heaven; and that this unspeakably great gift has 
come to her, because here upon earth she ever chose the better 
things and took the part of God. 

This feast is also especially significant to those who have dear 
ones dead. Death is to all a barrier, indeed; yet to the Christian 
it is a barrier of the senses only. Faith penetrates beyond. The 
believing eye, the hopeful heart, the devout imagination, follow the 
departed soul into the other world, understand its fate, picture its 
blessedness, anticipate the reunion which shall one day come to all 
the children of the Merciful Father. The Assumption of our 
blessed Lady is, as it were, a picture, a revelation, a pledge, of what 
is coming to all who are found faithful at the end, to all who have 
died choosing God and embracing the better things. Surely, the 
worst bitterness of death is lost for those who have received such 
consolation as this; surely they are now unwilling to wish back 
their beloved dead back upon earth; surely they feel themselves 
now inspired to, faithful conduct, that the promise of reunion in 
bliss may not be made vain for them. 

Let it be therefore to us a watchword and a battle cry, “The 
Better Part.” When puzzled in the darkness, when weary on the 
road, when baffled in the struggle, when pressed by temptation to 
the point of death, we must remember that we have been irre- 
vocably dedicated to God’s cause; that to die for Him is easy, that 
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to surrender with honor is impossible. “The Better Part!” That 
means the doing of what conscience bids us do, placing God before 
every creature, measuring the rights of friends and relatives ac- 
cording to the standards of the Gospel, sacrificing pleasant ex- 
periences, leaving behind us many things which men set high value 
upon, reckoning the companionship of Christ as the supreme boon 
of our pilgrimage. “The Better Part!” Let us choose it consist- 
ently, dear brethren, and like our blessed Mother, we shall find 
that it will never be taken away from us in all eternity. 





ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
CURING THE DEAF AND DUMB 


BY THE REV. THOMAS J. GERRARD 


“He hath done all things well: He hath made both the deaf to hear and 
the dumb to speak.”—Mark vii, 37. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—Christ’s divine knowledge enables Him to see 
all human effort in its relation to eternal life. Hence He can work 
miracles specially apt to further the work of salvation. 

I. The curing of the deaf and dumb man shows pity and power, but 
also symbolizes supernatural faith and supernatural life. Jesus goes 
through a ritual in curing the man. Outward curing signifies an inward 
curing. “Be thou opened.” Revealed word of God infinitely above natural 
knowledge. Yet it is necessary for our salvation. Hence the need of 
special aid in order to hear it as we should. It is a double grace, first 
elevating, then healing. 

II. Definitions of Trent and Orange. Both emphasize the necessity 
of divine help. Therefore, the quest is not one of mere enquiry, but of 
enquiry and prayer. The disabilities of a deaf man compared with the 
disabilities of a man without faith, When the word is heard by faith 
it transforms the whole life and puts man in the relationship of son 
to Father. The new relationship is both a knowledge and a life, faith , 
fructifying in good works. Scriptural proofs. Internal and external 
hearing. 

li Appleton of foregoing doctrine to practical conduct. The dan- 
gers of over-emphasis: listening exclusively to external evidence or 
exclusively to internal evidence. Always follow conscience, but first make 
sure that conscience is properly informed. Advisability of daily exami- 
nation of conscience. Preparation for confession. 

Conclusion—Study Christian doctrine and cultivate a well-informed 
and delicate conscience. 


The perfection of our Lord’s knowledge implied that everything 
was open to His gaze. He saw not only the crowds around Him, 
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He knew not only the wants of individuals who told them to Him 
with their own lips, but He also knew every want of every indi- 
vidual in the history of the world; He saw the whole of time 
spread out before Him as if it were one present moment, and He 
saw the relationship between every little timely circumstance and 
the timeless life of eternity. 

Possessed of this vast knowledge, Jesus the Lord of all things 
was able to perform His wondrous acts according to the highest 
wisdom. If He wrought miracles it was not merely to show His 
power over nature. It was all that, but that was not all. He 
wrought miracles to show His Divine power in order that men 
might believe His revelation of the good news of a life beyond the 
grave, and in order that they might live according to that revela- 
tion and so save their souls in life eternal. 

Our Lord’s miracles, moreover, were each apt to symbolize some 
aspect of His revelation. They were full of meaning with regard 
to the supernatural life which He came to bring into the world. 
So is it with the miracle of to-day’s Gospel. First, it is an act of 
Divine pity helping a poor man. Secondly, it is a manifestation 
of Divine power. But, thirdly, it is a symbol of the nature of 
supernatural faith and of the life which the Christian has to lead 
in accord with supernatural faith. Hence those people uttered a 
far deeper truth than they imagined when they said: “He hath done 
all things well; He hath made both the deaf to hear and the dumb 
to speak.” 

Consider, first, the entirely supernatural character of the act. 

As Jesus comes to the shore of the sea of Galilee He is met by a 
multitude. They have already heard of His power, and, drawn 
rather by the wonder-worker than by the revealer of a new 
life, they take to Him one deaf and dumb, and ask Him to lay His 
hand upon him. Jesus could have cured him by merely willing it. 
But no! He goes through a certain external ritual. He is reveal- 
ing an unseen world, but the revelation is to be through the medium 
of the visible world. Jesus takes the afflicted man apart from the 
crowd, puts His fingers into his ears, and spitting, touches his 
tongue. To these external bodily actions He adds a prayer to the 
heavenly Father. Then, turning to the deaf and dumb man, He 
says to him: “Ephpheta.” Immediately the ears and the tongue of 
the afflicted one answer to the command of God: “Be thou opened.” 
This miracle, designed to lead us to believe in the truthfulness 
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of God’s word, is also a most fitting symbol of the whole process 
of the assent of faith. The revealed word of God is something in- 
finitely above merely natural knowledge. The trutn, for instance, 
of three Persons in one God, or the truth of two Natures in one 
Person, is something quite beyond man’s natural understanding. 
Yet belief in these and similar truths is part of the process of sal- 
vation. Our dim knowledge of the Blessed Trinity keeps before 
our minds the God who made us and for whom we were made. 
Our insight into the mystery of the Incarnation tells us how God 
became Man to die for us and save us from our sins. 

Since then these truths are so much above the natural under- 
standing, the act of faith by which we assent to them must be 
supernatural. It must be due to a special influence of God on the 
faculties of the soul. It is supernatural in the sense that it is the 
very beginning and foundation of man’s salvation. It is also super- 
natural in the sense that it has the power to overcome the natural 
difficulty of accepting God’s word and of abiding by the conse- 
quences. First one grace comes and raises our nature to a super- 
natural order. Then another grace comes and, acting like a balm, 
makes up for nature’s weaknesses. 

Hence it is that we must always speak of faith as a supernatural 
virtue whereby we believe with the help of God’s grace. The 
great mistake which so many inquirers after truth make is to sup- 
pose that they can arrive at the truth merely by reading and dis- 
cussion. They do not recognize that faith is a moral venture which 
can only be accomplished with special Divine help. Consequently 
they do not pray for this Divine help. Without this Divine help 
man is as deaf to the word of God as the man was by the Sea of 
Galilee. The Second Council of Orange has formulated this im- 
portant truth most aptly in the following canon: “No man can 
assent to the Gospel teaching, in the manner requisite for salvation, 
without the light and inspiration of the Holy Spirit, Who giveth to 
every man sweetness in assenting to and believing in the truth.” 

We all realize what a terrible affliction deafness is. It cuts a 
man off from untold activities of life. It renders the activities in 
which he does participate very difficult. People who wish to speak 
to him have to shout at him, repeat what they have said again and 
again, and even then perhaps the deaf man goes away with a 
mistaken notion of what has been said. 

So, too, is it with him who is deaf to the word of God. He may 
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go to hear a distinguished preacher and even derive much interest 
and pleasure from the sermon. He may read his Bible and be 
fascinated with the problems which he finds there. But all the 
time he may be spiritually deaf to the Word of God and spiritually 
dumb in responding to the Word. 

But how different is the effect when the Divine Ephpheta has 
been spoken! What a transformation of the whole of a man’s life 
takes place when Jesus has opened his ears and touched his tongue! 
The act of faith, accompanied by Divine grace, makes him see the 
revealed truths in an entirely different light. Now he perceives 
them as God’s word spoken to himself, the kindly word spoken by 
the heavenly Father to the son of His adoption. It is now a case 
of the most intimate relationship, whereas previously it was more 
or less a case of external interest. Hitherto there was something 
of a sense of faith, a pious inclination to believe, even a will to be- 
lieve. But now the accession of supernatural strength opens the 
ears and loosens the tongue. Life is transformed. The man, per- 
ceiving so much more of the excellence of his supernatural destiny, 
strives with supernatural effort to attain it. He really feels that he 
is a son of God and is anxious to live accordingly. 

Holy Scripture teaches us that this opening of the ears, like all 
else in the Christian dispensation, has both an external factor and 
an internal factor. It is adapted to the nature of man, constituted 
as he is of body and soul. Thus St. Paul writes to the Romans: 
“For whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord shall be 
saved. How, then, shall they call on Him, in whom they have not 
believed? Or how shall they believe Him, of whom they have not 
heard? And how shall they hear without a preacher? . . . Faith, 
then, cometh by hearing; and hearing by the word of Christ.” 
External hearing is necessary, but it is not enough. There must 
also be an internal hearing and an internal teacher. When Simon 
Peter had heard from our Lord Himself and had professed his 
faith, saying: “Thou art Christ, the Son of the living God,” Jesus 
answered and said to him: “Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-Jona, be- 
cause flesh and blood hath not revealed it to thee, but My Father 
who is in heaven.” And St. John writes: “No man can come to 
me, except the Father who had sent me, draw him. . . . It is 
written in the Prophets: And they shall all be taught of God.” 

Here, then, are two great dangers which have to be guarded 
against in these modern times. First, there is the rationalistic 
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tendency which pays no regard to the inward movement of the 
Holy Spirit, no regard to the subjective inclinations of the soul. 
It is a tendency which thinks that all truth can be attained merely 
by argument upon external evidence. Secondly, there is the 
modernist tendency which undervalues external evidence and ex- 
ternal revelation, and which exaggerates the value of inward moods 
and subjective modifications. Both tendencies are species of 
spiritual deafness. 

These tendencies are also present not only in the matter of be- 
lieving the word of God, but even in the matter of applying it to 
conduct. This is the question of conscience. Many people are led 
away from right conduct under the delusion of following the dic- 
tates of conscience. 

Now it is quite true that the voice of conscience is supreme. But 
then every man has a conscientious duty of seeing that his con- 
science is properly formed. Conscience is a practical judgment 
of the reason by which we decide what is to be done here and now. 
But before the reason can form this judgment it must weigh the 
available evidence. Its ears must be opened to the commands of 
God and of the Church before its tongue can be loosened to say 
what line of conduct is to be taken. Conscience is not a vague 
impulse inclining one to do this thing or that. It is a judging 
faculty which forms its judgments on the evidence which it has 
heard. 

Before we can talk about the supremacy of conscience we must 
first ask ourselves whether we are not laboring under an un- 
informed or misinformed conscience. Thus shall we be led to see 
the value of that most useful spiritual exercise, the daily examina- 
tion of conscience. This is a comparison of our conduct during the 
day with the rule of God’s Commandments. The external word 
to which we have to listen is important. When we have listened 
to that, then we may also listen to the internal word which is never 
at variance with the external, but always fulfils and amplifies it. 

Yet here again there is need of that medicinal grace which en- 
ables us to regard the commands of God and the commands of the 
Church as meant for each one of us individually. This grace is 
giver. in answer to prayer. Consequently the daily examination of 
conscience, and more particularly the examination of conscience 
in preparation for Confession, should not consist wholly or even 
chiefly in a minute scrutiny of the actions of the day or week. 
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Prayer for light, prayer for true contrition, sincere acts of contri- 
tion, these are the important elements in the general exercise of 
examination of conscience. These, just as much as, if not more 
than the minute scrutiny of our daily actions, help towards the 
opening of the ears to the voice of God and the loosening of the 
tongue in response to the voice of God. For those who go to 
Confession once a week or even once a month, a quarter of an 
hour should be set aside for preparation. Of this time five minutes 
are sufficient for the actual scrutiny of sins. The five minutes pre- 
ceding should be devoted to prayer for Divine assistance to make 
a good confession, whilst the five minutes succeeding should be 
devoted to prayer for contrition and acts of contrition. 

The fruit of careful listening both to the outward and to the 
inward voice of God will be seen in an aptitude to speak on his be- 
half when occasion shall require it. Oftentimes in these days we 
are called upon to give an account of our faith. We are asked, 
for instance, what is an indulgence, what is the Mass, how can a 
priest forgive sins, and so on. But only he who has his ears 
opened to the teaching of the Church will be able to speak. He who 
has been negligent of instruction and study will be tongue-tied. Let 
us take every opportunity, therefore, of becoming more and more 
proficient in the knowledge of Catholic doctrine. 

Lastly, let us remember that we speak by our actions as well as 
by our words. And it is the well-informed and delicate conscience 
which gives the value to this kind of speech. If the conscience has 
been rightly trained according to the standard of God’s word, then 
it acts spontaneously. And it is the spontaneous conduct, the out- 
come of a well-trained conscience, which makes such a profound 
impression on all who witness it. Everybody must admire the man 
who instantly and without wavering does the right thing in pref- 
erence to the wrong. But only he can do this who habitually 
listens to the voice of God. To him who does not positively put 
obstacles in the way, Christ gives the power of hearing. He super- 
naturalizes that which is natural. He heals nature when it is 
wounded. He does all things well, making both the deaf to hear 
and the dumb to speak. 
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TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE GOOD SAMARITAN 
BY THE ‘REV. STEPHEN MURPHY, 0.M.I. 


“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart... and thy 
neighbor as thyself.”—Luke x, 27. 


SYNOPSIS.—We bring out three points in the parable. 
I, We contrast the conduct of the man who is void of pity with the 
self-forgetting compassion. of the good Samaritan. 
II, This compassion is best exemplified in the career of Christ in 
saving mankind. 
III. What an example for us to follow, (a) in loving God, (b) in 
loving our neighbor. 


The good Samaritan is compassion personified. The parable of 
the good Samaritan is a portrayal of Christ’s merciful love for men. 
It is the pattern on which we are to form the love of God and 
neighbor. 

I. A man, stripped by robbers, wounded and lying half dead on 
the highway between Jerusalem and Jericho, is the object of com- 
passion. 

Two ministers of the Jewish faith, both fresh from sacrificing in 
the temple, happened to travel the same road. They were horri- 
fied when they saw the man in such a pitiable state. They be- 
held his life-blood streaming from open gashes in his writhing 
limbs. Yet they did not venture to stretch forth a hand to raise him 
up. “What’s the use? He is beyond human aid,” each said to him- 
self, “I have not enough for the needs of my own journey. 
Further, by tarrying here, my life is placed in the hands of these 
lurking bandits.” And the sacred ministers hurried on in mortal 
dread lest they themselves should be implicated in this bloody deed. 
Were they justified in their minds for their unfeeling conduct? We 
are bound to say not. The voice of conscience surely warned them 
that their failure to comfort a dying man was the selfish crime of 
craven and hardened hearts. 

How refreshing, by contrast, is the self-forgetting compassion of 
the good Samaritan! In presence of his suffering fellow creature, 
expiring in his blood, he did not remember that he belonged to an 
alien race. He quite forgot that the poor stranger belonged to the 
race of Jews who hated the Samaritans so intensely, cursed them in 
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their synagogues and would exclude them from a place in the re- 
surrection of life. Nor did he take into account the personal risk 
and inconvenience he incurred. Bending over the prostrate man, 
he assuaged the agony of his wounds with a soothing mixture of 
wine and oil. He stanched the blood flow with strips torn from his 
own mantle. The helpless form he raised aloft on his own breast 
till he reached a wayside inn where friendly shelter was provided 
against the burning heat and wind. What more could he do, when, 
after supplying all immediate wants of the sick man, he prornised 
the host a generous reward for whatever was necessary for his 
complete recovery? ; 

II. The holy Fathers are almost unanimous in declaring that 
the parable of the good Samaritan is a portrayal of Christ’s mission 
when He came to redeem the world. 

The traveller, waylaid on the highway, is the human race. We 
see man stripped of his original justice by the old serpent, the devil, 
who was a robber and murderer from the beginning (John viii, 44). 
The life of his soul is fast expiring because of many a vicious 
passion and mortal stroke received from his encounter with hell. 
And this is the outcome of his misfortune when he turned his heart 
toward the wicked world, toward Jericho, the city of malediction 
(Josue vi, 26), after deserting his true city, Jerusalem, the city of 
the vision of peace. 

The best that was in the Jewish religion—the priesthood itselfi— 
could not excite pity sufficient to lift up and restore this fallen 
creature. The compassionate heart of the Saviour alone could ac- 
complish this miracle of love. Like the Samaritan on the highway 
near Jericho, His task of mercy was the greater because man be- 
longed to a hostile race, guilty of manifold outrages against the 
majesty of heaven. But being the true Samaritan, Christ did not 
shrink from the dangers and personal sufferings inseparable from 
His mission of salvation. He did not despair, though the case of 
man seemed hopeless, though his powers seemed too weakened to 
be revived. The remedy applied, like the mingling of wine and oil, 
were the ruddy drops shed on Calvary and the anointing of the 
Holy Spirit. The ligaments with which He bound up the sores 
were strips from His own vesture—the Sacraments indued with 
His proper virtue. Happy the human being, sick unto death, who 
is borne to the inn by the heavenly Physician and tenderly cared for 
in the House of God! Happy the pastors of the Church who will 
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be munificently rewarded, on the Saviour’s return, for the care they 
bestow upon the suffering souls confided to them by Christ! 

III. Two practical applications may be made from the parable 
of the good Samaritan: One regarding the manner in which we are 
to love God; the other, regarding the esteem we should have for 
our neighbor. 

As Christ, who is God, set no bounds to his love for men, we 
likewise must not limit our love of God. We know that Christ con- 
tained in Himself the Godhead corporally. He possessed, by His 
own right, the plenitude of the divine blessings. Like the precious 
ointment contained in the vase of Magdalen, these Divine blessings 
were enclosed in His Sacred Humanity. And when this Humanity 
was broken on Calvary, the gifts of heaven were poured out upon 
mankind, filling the world with its sweet aroma. What more could 
the Son of God have given us when, on the Cross, he sacrificed His 
Humanity and placed within our reach all the most excellent gifts? 
“Greater love than this no man hath, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends” (John xv, 13). Though by loving in return we 
may not repay all our debt to Christ, nevertheless let us be content 
with ever loving Him as much as we can. It is thus we will best 
fulfil the Divine precept. “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and with all thy strength, 
and with all thy mind” (Luke x, 27). 

The second practical application of the parable is this—that we 
should love our neighbor as we love our own selves. The love of 
self will be according to reason and Divine faith when we rightly 
esteem the dignity we possess in as much as we are made to the 
image and likeness of God. Our immortal souls are capable of 
knowing and loving the Divine beauty and of enjoying the beatific 
vision. And if we entertain a proper respect and esteem for the 
majesty of God, we will hold in the highest regard the image of 
God that we bear within ourselves. To preserve the nobility of 
that image intact, to keep its purity undefiled, we should be ready 
to make every sacrifice and endure any hardship whatsoever. We 
should show no less readiness when called upon, by the law of 
charity, to make sacrifices for another human being. The good 
Samaritan has set us an example in this regard. Christ has also 
set us an example in dying for all of us and each one of us in par- 
ticular. We are bound to follow in His footsteps, assisting in the 
measure of our powers, our suffering brethren, and helping them 
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to reach heaven. There they are destined to be our companions 
when we repose in the everlasting love of God. There the measure 
of our happiness will be according to the charity we have in this 
world displayed toward God and our neighbor. 





THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
LEPROSY, SIN AND DEATH 
BY THE REV. J. J. HURST 


“And as He entered into a certain town there met Him ten men that 
were lepers, who stood afar off, and lifted up their voice, saying: ‘Jesus, 
Master! Have mercy on us. Whom, when He saw, He said: ‘Go, show 
yourselves to the Priests.’ And it came to pass, that as they went, they were 
made clean. And one of them, when he saw that he was made clean, went 
back, with a loud voice, glorifying God. And he fell on his face before 
His feet, giving thanks; and he was a Samaritan.”—Luke, xvii, 12-16. 


SYNOPSIS —I. Leprosy prevalent among the Jews in the days of Christ. 
Biblical leprosy usually incurable. How leprosy was regarded; the pre- 
cautions taken to prevent its spread. 

II. The fate of the leper; his degradation, seclusion, mental anguish, 
and abandonment. 

III. Leprosy a figure of sin. The beauty of the soul in the state of 
grace; the defilement of the soul by sin. 

IV. Mortal sin; its consequences here and hereafter. 

V. Hope for the sinner—“‘Go show yourselves to the priests.” Priests 
of the Old Law; Priests of the New Law. Remission of sin. 

VI. Sin more common than leprosy; less horror and remorse for sin, 
generally. 

VII. This an age of sin. To what such a lamentable condition is due. 
How this cause is accentuated in America, 

VIII. Contrast between the grateful Samaritan and thankless Jew. 

IX. Ingratitude, its nature and prevalence. How men for the most 
part fail to appreciate their obligations to parents; to the Creator and 
to the Saviour. 


Leprosy was a disease prevalent in Palestine at the time of 
Christ. Biblical leprosy, the type which afflicted the Jews, was 
virulent and progressive and baffled all medical skill to cure or 
arrest, so that it usually terminated in the death of its victim. It 
was generally believed to be hereditary and contagious and, in some 
instances, to be a signal proof of Divine punishment for sin. Hence 
it was regarded with the greatest horror and loathing and con- 
sidered to be the cause of legal and religious defilement. The ut- 
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most precautions were taken to prevent the spread of the disease 
by segregating the infected and by subjecting those suspected of 
the contamination to a quarantine, till the priests who were the 
properly constituted judges in the matter could pronounce the latter 
clean or unclean, according to prescribed rules. 

For a picture of human misery intensified by evils calculated to 
increase and embitter the burden of life and rob it of every support 
and solace, we have only to contemplate the fate of the leper; con- 
demned to dwell in seclusion, away from the habitations of the 
healthy, his clothes hanging loose, his head bared, his mouth 
covered, he was obliged to add to his own self-abasement by crying 
out to passers-by the fateful words: ‘“Unclean, unclean.” Neither 
position nor age nor sex served to defer or mitigate this harsh 
sentence. Some of the most pathetic scenes ever witnessed or 
pictured by mortals took place in the home of the leper. The 
father might sigh and groan for his misfortune, but the leprous 
father had to abandon his family, and as their head they knew him 
no more. The mother might melt into tears at a parting so cruel, 
but her place in the home had to be vacated, and the leprous mother 
went forth without a farewell embrace from the dear ones she 
loved. The child might plead for pity and cling to its mother for 
protection, but the unclean child and the distracted mother parted 
forever. The maiden in the pride of her beauty, or radiant with 
dreams of domestic bliss, showing the slightest but certain marks 
of the contagion, was compelled to fly the paternal roof and to 
wander forth, with her disfigurement her only shield. The young 
man had to forego his prospects and ambitions, and ere yet the 
disease had sapped his strength or impaired his vitality he became 
the associate of helpless outcasts. Oh, the bitter and sad fate of the 
leper! 

But who can describe the mental anguish of the sufferer as the 
disease by slow degrees consumed his members and ate its way into 
his very vitals? For it is a strange fact that in the case of leprosy 
the mind retains its wonted vigor, while the body becomes a victim 
to its full ravages. Who can tell of the dreary days and cheerless 
nights passed by the pool whither he had crawled to slake his burn- 
ing thirst, or of the hours spent wistfully gazing in the direction 
of the home he was destined never again to enter? And who can 
depict the isolation of the death scene away from home and friends? 
Shunned from the day of his parting, he was left to pay nature’s 
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last debt without a kindly word, a pitying tear, or a friendly hand 
of those he cherished to sooth the agony of his dying moments. 
Truly may leprosy be spoken of as the first born of death, the name 
by which it is referred to in the Book of Job. 

Leprosy is a figure of sin. As leprosy defiles the body and makes 
it an object of fear and loathing in the eyes of men, so sin defiles 
the soul and makes it hideous and hateful in the sight of God. 
There is nothing outside the court of heaven with which to com- 
pare a soul regenerated in the saving waters of baptism. It is 
pleasing to God the Father as His adopted child and heir to His 
eternal Kingdom; it is pleasing to God the Son as His brother and 
co-heir; it is pleasing to God the Holy Ghost as His living temple 
and the object of His gifts and graces. Infused with the virtues 
of faith, hope and charity, it approximates the picture of blissful 
innocence and supernatural perfection in which the Creator had 
made man unto His own image and likeness. The adornments of 
the soul remain as long as it is untouched by the foul breath of 
leprosy. Let it receive but the slightest taint and its beauty is 
tarnished, its innocence and its sanctity lessened. 

In the case of the leper it was the first symptom that aroused 
suspicion, spread alarm and ultimately lead to his condemnation. 
It did not forthwith make him an ourcast, but it presaged his fate. 
In the case of the sinner the stain that at first only dimmed the 
luster of the soul did not deprive him of sanctifying grace, but it 
robbed him of many degrees of merit, weakened his powers of re- 
sistance and disposed him to mortal sin. Sin, like leprosy, is cor- 
rosive. “He who contemneth small things shall fall little by little.” 
Every sin, however venial, darkens the understanding, impairs the 
will and sears the conscience, so that the multiplication of venial 
sins indicates the proximity of mortal sin; for once the habit of 
venial sin is formed the descent to mortal sin is sudden. When 
one has the misfortune to incur its guilt, he has reached the 
fatal stage of leprosy from which only the intervention of Provi- 
dence can rescue him. Leprosy affected only the body; sin im- 
parts death to the soul. The former causes only a temporary af- 
fliction, the latter exposes to eternal torments. In the transition 
from innocence to guilt, what a mantle of misery falls on the soul 
of the sinner! Fallen from his high estate, his dignity forfeited, 
his innocence, beauty and sanctity lost, he who was privileged to 
banquet on the Bread of angels feeds on the husks of swine. The 
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child of God, the brother of Jesus Christ, the temple of the Holy 
Ghost is a slave to his passions, a pervert to satan and the habitation 
of uncleanliness. And should he depart life in his forlorn condi- 
tion, no words that a mortal ever spoke or penned can depict the 
dreadfulness of the scene that shall take place after the angel has 
summoned mankind to judgment. He may be the father of a 
family. Pathetic, indeed, was the parting of the leprous father 
from his family, but there remained a hope of being reunited with 
them hereafter. Hope for the leper is turned into despair for the 
sinner, and at the command of the angry Judge he is forever sep- 
arated from those he loved. It seemed cruel to banish a mother 
from her children while on earth, but unutterable woe if a mother 
has to be banished from her children for eternity! It was heart- 
rending to see the maiden go forth from home, alone and unpro- 
tected. The taint of leprosy disfigured her beauty and the law was 
inexorable. The young woman that dies tainted with mortal sin 
shall never reach her destined home. She forfeited her right to 
heaven, the home of the pure and the angels, and she is con- 
demned forever to hell, the home of the wicked and demons. It 
was hard for the young man to have his ambitions thwarted, his 
hopes extinguished and his prospects ruined, and to be obliged to 
associate with outcasts. What an awful prospect for the young 
man who must herd with howling mobs where ambition is vain and 
hope abandoned forever! 

Terrible, indeed, is the condition of the sinner and fearful the 
consequence of his sins. But amid the darkness that encircles 
him there is a path by which he can retrace his steps. The poor 
leper looked for no solace but the grave. What a revelation and 
what a manifestation of supernatural power it was to him to be 
healed of so foul and fatal a disease by a word only! How joyfully 
he heard the monition: “Go, show yourself to the Priest.” Yet 
He who by a word restored to health and happiness the victim of 
a disease beyond all human power to remedy has instituted a means 
whereby the diseases and disorders that defile and disfigure the 
souls of men can be treated and cured. 

The condition imposed on the lepers of showing themselves to 
the priests did not imply that the priests of the Old Law had power 
over diseases. It was merely a ceremonial in accordance with the 
Mosaic Law, and in the case of leprosy consisted in their pro- 
nouncing on the validity of a cure that had already been effected. 
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How different with the priests of the New Law who are not only 
constituted judges but also physicians! What tremendous power 
they wield, power that transcends that of the angels, aye, even that 
of the Mother of God herself! And what a merciful dispensation 
God has given in it for fallen man! The sinner, touched by grace, 
awakes to his condition. The words of Christ ring in his ears: 
“Go, show yourself to the priest.” He harkens to their appeal. He 
approaches the tribunal, carrying a corpse—his awn dead soul. 
He makes an humble confession of his sins. The priest listens, 
raises his hand in absolution, and then occurs what St. Augustine 
calls a miracle greater than the creation of another world—the 
soul that was dead is raised to life and becomes once more the child 
of God, the brother of Jesus Christ, and the dwelling place of the 
Holy Ghost. 

Leprosy was common in Palestine in the time of Christ. Sin, the 
disease of which it is a figure, is common throughout the world at 
all times. It affects every state and condition and extends its do- 
minion over every period, from childhood to old age. Leprosy 
excites the contempt and horror of men; sin, the greatest mis- 
fortune that can befall them, does not evoke surprise, sometimes 
does not awaken remorse. Nay, men make an open confession of 
their conquests in evil and there are many to condone them. Last 
year there was a case of leprosy, or rather what appeared to be 
leprosy, in a city in the United States. It is a city comprising up- 
wards of two millions of souls. The presence of a leper in that 
vast community was made a subject of the most sensational interest. 
How many moral lepers there were in that same city whose disease 
was not made a matter of comment, and how many were thrown 
into consternation by the report of leprosy who felt no alarm for 
their own diseased and repulsive state! 

We live in an age when the nations are forgetting God, and faith 
is decaying among the children of men, when time-honored prin- 
ciples are becoming as shifty as the ripples on the surface of the 
deep, and the Ten Commandments themselves are looked upon as 
so much spectacular rhetoric, when the old pagan traffic in the 
lusts of the flesh is being revived and the silver-tongued prophets 
of pleasure preach from the house-tops their sensuous philosophy: 
“Eat, drink, and be merry, for to-morrow you may die.” This 
lamentable condition is due mainly to the internal dissolution of 
Protestantism, but in this country it is accentuated by the well- 
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meant but fatal remedy of banishing religion from the public schools. 
Describing the utter loneliness he felt at the loss of God thus ban- 
ished from the minds of young Americans, a distinguished pro- 
fessor, now dead, said: “We have seen the Spring sun shine out 
of an empty heaven upon a soulless earth.” Religious indifference 
and scepticism and the consequent increase of crime and immorality 
which are seen to flow from a system of Godless education are 
sufficient evidence that the new order is the fruitful source of vice 
and sin, destructive alike of religion and of the best interests of 
government. The only salvation for society, amid present-day dis- 
ruptions, chaos and infidelity is to allow itself to be schooled in the 
Church of Christ which alone is sufficient to teach that morality 
does not consist in outward conformity to law or custom, but in the 
inner rectitude of the will; that aesthetic culture is of less conse- 
quence than purity of heart, and that charity and not expediency 
is the only true form of relationship, human and Divine. 

One would think that a being healed of so vile and virulent a 
disease as leprosy, rescued from horrible death, and restored to the 
society of the healthy, to friends, family and home, would never 
cease to thank the author of the cure, especially since it could 
not be effected by any other agency, yet we learn from the Gospel 
that of the ten lepers whom Christ made whole, only one returned 
to thank Him, and he was a stranger—a Samaritan; the Jews 
looked upon the Samaritans not only as aliens, but also as enemies. 
There was a racial and religious antagonism between them. The 
hatred of the Jew for the Samaritan was proverbial. When the 
Pharisees wished to malign Christ, they spoke of Him as a Sama- 
ritan: “Thou art a Samaritan and hast a devil.” The contrast 
between the conduct of the stranger and the nine Jews is therefore 
all the more striking and illustrates what frequently happens, viz., 
that the slave of error condemns by his conduct the disciple of 
truth. 

Ingratitude is the trait of character that deserves the censure of 
all right-minded men. It is a relic of barbarism and an unerring 
mark of a selfish, ungenerous nature. It is an insult to one’s bene- 
factor in as much as it discloses a lack of appreciation for favors 
conferred. To avoid this suspicion of being considered ingrates 
people generally are at pains to express thanks for favors and 
courtesies, however trifling. To do so is expedient and proper, but 
the mere expression of thanks without a corresponding sense of 
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gratitude is only a disguised effort to avoid a term of reproach 
from which men instinctively shrink. It is a misnomer to call that 
gratitude which lives to find expression in words only. Gratitude 
has its roots deep in the heart and its seat in the memory, and out- 
lives the desire or expediency to translate it to words. Such was 
the gratitude of the Samaritan who returned to give glory to God for 
his cure and who as a reward was cleansed of the disease of his soul. 

Though men affect to regard ingratitude with greater abhorrence 
than “any taint of vice whose strong corruption inhabits our frail 
blood,” it is an offence of the commonest occurrence. To be con- 
scious of this one has but to examine the lives and actions of men 
in their dealings and intercourse. He will find in every circle of 
society, in every phase of commerce, and in almost every depart- 
ment of life gratitude outraged to an extent saddening to con- 
template, and what is still more lamentable, he will find few on 
whose hearts the stain of ingratitude is not more or less deeply 
impressed. It would not be an exaggeration to say that the per- 
centage of thankless lepers is not greater than the percentage of 
ungrateful members of the race. 

We emerge from childhood with sacred and solemn obligations 
of the natural and supernatural order upon us, but few endeavor 
to discharge them, while many fail to appreciate them, or com- 
pletely ignore them. Of all God’s creatures there are none born 
in such a helpless state of dependency as man, and there is no 
other that needs so many external aids to support life and so much 
constant vigilance and sympathetic care to ward off illness and to 
keep the body in a healthful condition. Indifferent treatment of 
the infantile body will engender diseases which may be the fore- 
runner of a life of suffering or premature death. The same is true 
of the mind. It awakes to conscious hungering for food and de- 
pendence on others for the serving. Parents are the instruments in 
God’s hands for the sustenance, conservation and training of their 
children. The father provides the means and the mother supple- 
ments her duties with lavish affection and solicitude. There is 
nothing in nature so close, so sacred, and so abiding as the love of 
a mother for her child. It follows and clings to the child through 
every vicissitude of life, in good fortune and evil, in honor and 
dishonor, in joy and sorrow, and it survives every incentive to de- 
stroy it. But is the mother’s love always repaid? Alas, no. The 
world teems with ungrateful children. Many a broken-hearted 
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mother who sacrificed herself for her children and looked forward 
hopefully and joyfully to the time when they would gratefully ac- 
knowledge and repay her services and sacrifices, has lived to witness 
their undutiful and unnatural conduct and to die of a broken heart. 
Ingratitude causes man to ignore the sacred ties and claims of 
humanity, and also the more serious, solemn obligations to God. 

The contemplation of God in His works of creation, philosophers 
tell us, constitutes the highest satisfaction of which the human 
mind is capable; and truly man in contemplating the perfections 
of God and the grandeur and majesty of His work is impressed 
with a true sense of his own imperfections and utter dependence. 
When Descartes reached what he conceived the sublime heights of 
philosophy, he says he thought it proper to remain there for some 
time in the contemplation of God himself, in order to ponder at 
leisure the sublime grandeur of His attributes and to admire and 
adore the beauty of the light so unspeakably great. When one re- 
flects that he owes his existence to this Supreme Being, like unto 
His image, little less than the angels, and destined for an eternity 
of bliss, boundless gratitude ought to fill his heart and evoke his 
praises: “Be ye filled with the Holy Spirit, speaking to yourselves 
in psalms and hymns and spiritual canticles, singing and making 
melody in your hearts to the Lord, giving thanks always for all 
things” (St. Paul, Ep. v, 18). But how do men respond to this 
solemn obligation of serving, honoring and thanking God? Some 
deny Him, others disregard Him, and many mention His name 
only to profane it. Men of the world are too busy with temporal 
affairs or so steeped in sensuality as to have little time and less in- 
clination to glorify God for the grandeur and majesty of His 
creations and to thank Him for His goodness and mercy. 

The Saviour had occasion to complain of the nine lepers of 
Israel, but ingratitude to Him did not perish with the synagogue. 
It has lived through every age of Christianity and it manifests itself 
in every form of injury and insult. When we consider His claims 
to our love and gratitude, His mission on earth, His love of poverty 
and humiliation, His sufferings and death, the institution of the 
Sacraments, the power He has given the priests of His Church to 
remit sin, and the undying pledge of His love He has left us in 
His own Sacramental presence, we are not at a loss to say whether 
the thankless lepers or offending Christians are the more deserving 
of condemnation. 
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BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 
X. SocIALISM, THE ENEMY OF RELIGION 


It can not require much of an argument to convince thinking 
people that socialism is opposed to religion. The very system upon 
which it bases its claim is taken from ancient and modern paganism. 
While socialists differ in detail or method, they all agree upon what 
they call the “scientific” basis of their great system. This basis is 
evolution. And evolution is made by them to mean so much that 
God is nowhere needed in their system. 

Matter evolved itself, plants evolved themselves, animals evolved 
themselves, man evolved himself. Hence, where is there need of a 
supernatural God if natural force rules supreme? 

Considering evolution, we find that socialists utter here again a 
half truth, and from a perverted conception they deduce utterly 
false conclusions. Evolution? There is some evolution in all things, 
a gradual process from a less perfect state or condition to one more 
perfect than the preceding. An example will elucidate this point. 
Let us consider the process of evolution of our modern ocean steam- 
ers from the primitive dug-out of the early savage. Time was when 
the simple boat fashioned from the trunk of a tree was a triumph 
of skill. In course of time a sail was added to the boat, and the 
force of the wind made propulsion possible without the help of oars. 
That was another step in evolution! In course of time the ancient 
Greeks and Romans thought they had solved the problem of navi- 
gation with their elaborate boats. Again a step in evolution. Then 
were built ships such as those in which Columbus braved the un- 
known seas. This type of boat stood in its time for the highest 
type of water craft. Yet how few of us would care to risk their 
lives to-day in such tiny shells? Then came the fourmasted ships, 
boats four times the size of the caravels of Columbus. Even they 
are considered inferior in the present age, and the latest type is the 
modern floating palace, such as the Imperator. Will evolution end 
here? Very likely not. As our designers of boats have incessantly 
learned from past experiences, as they steadily improved upon craft 
of former types, so we may safely expect that future designers wiil 
see mistakes in what we now consider a most perfect type of boat. 
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There has been and is at work what we may rightly call evolution. 
Socialists will at once say: “Are we not right in saying that evolu- 
tion is found in all things?’ We will admit this much. But here 
is where we stop. The first boat, imperfect though it was, was a 
boat nevertheless. It was not a fan or a stove, but a boat. The 
very first hammer ever made was possibly nothing more than a 
stone fastened to a stick of wood; and, though it differed in looks 
widely from the modern sort of hammer, it was a hammer never- 
theless, and not a darning needle or a shoe. 

Hence, while observation teaches us that there is such a thing as 
evolution, we must bear in mind two things: In the first place, evo- 
lution never goes beyond its own species, and, secondly, it is never 
inherent, but always depending upon an outside force giving it the 
proper direction. The wildest fancy could never produce a series 
of moving pictures that would show the evolution of a carrier pigeon 
into a cat. 

Could any sane man be found who would be willing-to say 
honestly that the first boat, or the first hammer, made itself, and 
that they evolved themselves of their own inherent force into the 
beings we find these things to-day? 

Yet this is exactly the kind of evolution by which, socialism tells 
us, the whole world was made. Everything we see, socialists tell 
us, is the result of evolution. A force inherent within the being 
works out this process irresistibly. Everything, man included, is 
thus evolved. Force and matter, socialists say, are the cause and 
explanation of all things. 

Way back in the remote ages, millions of years ago if you will, 
there must have been a starting point when matter and force be- 
gan. There must have been a beginning sometime and somewhere, 
because matter and force could not make themselves. For if they 
did they would not be perishable. What, then, was first, matter or 
force? If matter was first, how could an inherent force ever get 
into matter at all? There must have been a time when it was not 
inherent. If force was first, how and where did it exist? How 
could it enter into dead matter? 

If we must admit a beginning of things, we must likewise admit 
the existence of a God who set the time for this beginning, else 
how could the beginning be produced? Here, as in every other 
matter, socialism is only consistent in its inconsistency. On the 
one hand it claims that there is no God, even going so far as to say 
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that the idea of a God arose from the superstitious fear and igno- 
rance of savage people who invented superhuman beings as an ex- 
planation of phenomena they could not account for, but which 
science of later years is said to have demonstrated and explained 
satisfactorily without referring to God. A pagan of the remote 
past would hide at the roar of thunder and call it the voice of a god; 
but we of this age know the nature of thunder, and pity the igno- 
rance and superstition of the poor savage! Thus, socialism tells us, 
the idea of God originated! Hence in reality there can be no such 
being at all, since it existed only in the minds of people. Yet, on 
the other hand, this same socialism tells us that if somebody would 
rather believe in God he may do so and still be a good socialist! 

Of course, when election time comes around one will often hear 
that socialism is only a question of economics, and as such leaves 
religion severely alone. Religion, it is claimed, is a private matter, 
each one being supposed to do his own thinking in this matter. 
Unfortunately, however, such talk is used only at election time. 
Socialists by no means confine their activities to economic problems. 
Theirs is, indeed, the new religion, if such a dignified title can at 
all be given to this modern paganism. 

Their leaders, without a single exception, are all avowed infidels, 
and they are by no means hesitating about giving voice to their anti- 
religious sentiments. Not only do they openly boast about their 
infidelity, but they let no opportunity go by without insulting the 
religious convictions of those who still believe in God. It is their 
outspoken purpose to destroy religion in the hearts of the people. 
And then they have the impudence to make a bid for votes by pro- 
claiming, as one of the tenets of socialism, that religion is the private 
affair of each individual! 

One can not pick up a single one of their publications without 
finding slur after slur against God and religion. Needless to say, 
the Catholic Church always gets the biggest share of all this abuse. 

Often, especially before elections, when a socialist orator is con- 
fronted with rabid statements of socialistic writers, we are told that 
such statements must be taken as the private opinions of such 
writers, for which the entire party should not be held responsible. 
Then follows invariably an eloquent plea for freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press, and freedom of conscience. 

Is it proper freedom of speech for a man to stand at a street- 
corner and incite the people to rebel against the government of our 
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country? If a paper foments sedition and treason against the laws 
of the land, should it be allowed to hide behind the plea of freedom 
of the press? Is a man allowed to insult the religious feeling of 
millions of people under the plea of freedom of conscience? What 
these people want is not liberty, but lawlessness. 

The fact is that socialists craftily adjust their talk to the taste 
and views of the person they would like to win over to their pur- 
pose, even if only for the time being. Thus, while ordinarily avow- 
ing certain pernicious doctrines as principles of socialism, these 
same doctrines are disavowed and styled “private opinions,” if 
that better suits the purpose in a given case. 

Socialism is the enemy of all religion. It is nothing more than 
modern paganism. For that reason you men in this age must be- 
ware of the man who will tell you that socialism has nothing to do 
with religion, or does not interfere with religion. Do not believe 
that man, for he is purposely trying to mislead you, or else he is 
a dupe. 

If any one wants to know what part religion will play in the 
future socialistic state, one has but to read the books of socialists 
who make public their dreams about how things will be run, when 
all the people are socialists and the new era, the earthly heaven, 
has dawned upon mankind. The details have all been worked out 
as to the conditions that will prevail in those blissful days, but not 
a word is ever mentioned about churches. In the socialistic state 
there will be no churches. 

Suffice it to say that every socialist speaking with authority, both 
here and abroad, is so outspoken about the religious views of so- 
cialism that it is useless to explain them otherwise than they appear 
in cold type. 

Principles as blasphemous and destructive as those of socialism 
could never gain foothold in this or any other country if faith were 
strong in the hearts of the people. Let us pray earnestly to good 
St. Joseph, the model of a living faith, that our faith may never 
falter, and that by our example we may be enabled to strengthen 
the faith of others, so that pernicious and godless teachings may 
not lead them into fatal error. 











CONFERENCES FOR CHILDREN OF MARY 


BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 
XXI. Home LIFE 
II. Home a Shelter 


My dear Children of Mary :—Home is not only a training school, 
that is to fit you for your future tasks, but at the same time it is the 
proper shelter for you in your tenderest years. 

Your parents have fitted out a home as a shelter for themselves 
as well as for you. Your parents shelter you and endeavor to keep 
you from all harm of body. If without shelter you were exposed 
to cold or rain, you would soon be taken sick, and soon your tender 
body would be the victim of disease and death. Furthermore, your 
parents lock the house at night to shield you from other dangers. 
Thieves, burglars and murderers may prowl about at night, and you 
must be protected against them. 

Such are the cares your parents take to protect you from temporal 
and physical harm. Yet, if parents look out for this only their 
work is only half done. Since your souls are in the sight of God 
more valuable than your bodies, your parents must use still greater 
good judgment and greater care in providing shelter for your souls, 
and in this light particularly the home is your proper shelter. 

You are at no time in greater danger and less capable to avoid 
danger, never more tempted and less fortified, than at your present 
age. If left to yourselves in these tender years the outcome of your 
life would sadden the angels of heaven and gladden the devils in 
hell. 

Those who are weak look for those who are strong, the inex- 
perienced seek the advice of those experienced. It is natural for 
you, as children, to look up to your parents for the experience you 
lack, and for the strength you need. God has planted an instinct of 
filial love in your heart that prompts you to seek the strength and 
experience you need in your parents. There may be other people 
stronger, wiser, richer, or more experienced than your parents. Yet 
your filial love makes you think that your parents are superior to 
all others. And so there may be other children more obedient, more 
loving, more affectionate than you are, yet your parents, on their 
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part, are drawn to you also by an instinct given them by God, and 
that is the instinct of parental love. That love makes them firmly 
believe there never were better or nicer children than their own. 

See how wisely God has arranged all things, that children might 
have proper shelter when they need it most. Therefore regard your 
home as your perfect shelter, where you can be kept from all harm 
of soul and body if you do conscientiously all that your parents tell 
you. 

Did you ever see a young sparrow on the ground? It cannot fly, 
for it is neither experienced enough nor even strong enough to sus- 
tain its body in the air with the help of its wings. The parent birds 
did not push the tiny creature out of the nest, the little bird was 
too venturesome and fell out. Along comes a cat. The little spar- 
row is helpless. The parent birds see the danger, they flutter in 
great anxiety from branch to branch, but it is all of no avail. The 
cat secures the little bird without fail. 

Children are like such small birds that are not yet able to fly. 
Some leave the safety of home all too soon. Along comes the sinful 
world and the end is disgrace—death. In order that home may be 
truly a shelter for you, you must, in the first place, trust in the ex- 
perience of your parents. It may be that you know some French 
verbs, that you can tell all the stars in the sky by their pet names, 
that you can recite the names of all the ancient Egyptian kings, 
while your father and mother may not be able to add up a column 
of four figures without making a mistake. Don’t think that for 
this reason you know more than your parents. While they may 
lack bookish knowledge, they have studied another book, and that is 
the book of experience. Its lessons have cost them considerably 
more than your little school learning has cost you, and as your 
years speed on you will see for yourselves that experience is by far 
the most costly and the most severe teacher of all. 

Profit, therefore, by the experience of your parents. It will spare 
you much suffering in later years. 

Your home should be truly your shelter. For that reason you 
should have an implicit faith in the ability and experience of your 
parents. Never ask them “why” you are told to do this or to avoid 
that. Just rely upon the good judgment of your parents and let 
that be enough reason for you. 

When a little child sees strychnine pills in a box, it may think it 
is candy and will want to have that box of pills. The little tot will 
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carry on and scream, yet the father will remove that dangerous box 
and give the little child something else instead. What good would 
it do to explain to the little child the effects of that poison? The 
little one would not understand. Perhaps the father is even unable 
to give a scientific explanation of the action of strychnine upon the 
human body. But he knows that it is deadly poison, and that is 
enough for him to know. All the child needs to do is to obey im- 
plicitly, for the sake of its own welfare. 

We might well apply this little example to the question that 
comes up in daily life. Father or mother may forbid you the read- 
ing of a certain book or paper; they may forbid you to go to certain 
theaters, to attend certain parties, to go with certain girls. Let such 
commands be reason enough for you. Do not ask why you should 
not do this, or that. As far as you are concerned, your limited 
knowledge may not enable you to discover the reason why certain 
books, or papers, or magazines, or certain theatres, or plays, are not 
good for you. You may not see the reason why you should not go 
with a certain girl, why you should not attend a certain gathering. 
Even though your parents would tell you their reasons, you might 
not understand them. Later years will reveal to you the wisdom of 
your parents. They might in fact be no more able to give you an 
explicit explanation than an ordinary man could explain the actions 
of various poisons. It is enough for the parents to have a general 
knowledge and to follow their conscience in such matters. All that 
is there for you to do, in order that home may truly be your shelter, 
is to obey at once, without asking for reasons. 

In our days the duty of obedience is oftentimes seen in a false 
light. Some persons think it is easy to command and to exact 
obedience. Much is said of the irksomeness of restraint, and from 
the small tot upwards all persons desire to be free from all restraint. 
That is their notion of liberty, hence obedience is a thing much 
hated. 

In years to come you will see things in another light. Then you 
will find that it is by no means a pleasant task to say “no” and to 
insist on it. You will then learn that nobody knows well how to 
command unless he has learned well how to obey. 

No father or mother will wish to deprive their children of harm- 
less pleasures; no father or mother will demand obedience from 
you just for the sake of having their way; no father or mother will 
ask you to do anything that would harm rather than benefit you. In 
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many cases they make sure of their ground by asking others more 
experienced than themselves, before they will ask you to obey them. 
Hence it is strictly for your own sake that you should obey your 
parents. They can never make home a real shelter for you if you 
fail to obey them. 

Home is meant to be a shelter, but it rests with you whether it 
will be a shelter for you. If you fail te obey it can not keep you 
from harm. In that case bear in mind that you hurt nobody but 
yourself, 

Parents spare no efforts to make the home a shelter against all 
harm. Nothing pleases them more than to see that their advice, 
their circumspection, their commands, are taken in good part and 
heeded. That is one of the sweet consolations of parenthood. On 
the other hand, the greatest sorrow of parenthood is to see children 
going astray in spite of all efforts of parents. 

Remember, however, that whatever the consolation or suffering 
of parents may be, invariably the children will be the greatest gain- 
ers or losers, dependent upon their regard for the shelter of home. 

You have all to gain if you consider home your shelter and your 
parents as your guardians. You have all to lose if you follow your 
own head rather than the counsels of your parents. 

And any mistake you make in this matter now, is too often a 
mistake that decides your whole life for good or for evil. 








CONFERENCES FOR BOYS 


BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 
XLVI. SAMUEL 


My Dear Boys: In our days we notice a sad lack of religious 
vocations. The few willing ones must often overcome great ob- 
stacles before they can realize their fond hopes. Many whom God 
may have fitted for a religious life shrink back from it, fearing that 
its duties would prove too burdensome. Like the rich youth whom 
Christ had asked to follow Him, they have not the heart to make 
the sacrifice demanded by a religious vocation. And so it happens 
that misguided people seek happiness in vain, since the world is 
unable to give what only God has within His power to bestow. 

To put before you a model of the religious vocation, let me direct 
your attention to the boy Samuel. His pious parents brought him 
to the temple almost as soon as he was able to walk. There, to- 
gether with other boys, he was brought up to prepare himself for 
his sacred calling. Samuel was the son of saintly parents. He had 
been given to them after years of prayer. The mother, indeed, had 
made a vow that, if God would give her a boy, he should be dedi- 
cated to the service of God. God heard that prayer, and the saintly 
mother kept her vow. The little boy showed from the very start 
signs of extraordinary piety. He considered it the greatest honor 
to be in and of the temple. His virtuous conduct was a model and 
a source of edification for all the rest. Hence God chose him for 
great things. Above all, the boy had but one desire—to do the holy 
Will of God. No task was too hard, no sacrifice too great, when 
there was the holy Will of God. Had God intended nothing more 
for Samuel than sweeping the steps of the temple, he would have 
thanked God for that favor as much as for any other. 

The readiness of Samuel to follow the call to a religious life is 
worthy of our earnest imitation. 

A religious vocation is the highest calling to which God can sum- 
mon anyone. It means the call of God to greater work on earth 
and greater glory in heaven. It means that God wishes certain 
souls to occupy higher rank. Kings, emperors and presidents of 
big republics outrank all others in their respective countries. None 
equal them there in honors and dignities. But in the kingdom of 
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heaven the humble lay brother of a religious community will take a 
higher rank than the mightiest emperor the world ever had. 

It is evident, then, that he who has received a calling to the re- 
ligious life should embrace it gladly and willingly. Alas, such is 
not always the case. Unfortunately many vocations to the religious 
life are thwarted by parental interference, many are ignored by 
those who are called. 

When speaking of vocations in general, I explained to you that 
both our temporal and our eternal happiness depends upon the 
choice we take. Indeed, most if not all the misfortune and un- 
happiness in the world is traceable to the fact that these people 
have not chosen the vocation to which God called them. Bitter 
disappointments come to those who do not follow their call to the 
religious life, thinking they are going to have nothing but pleasures 
in the world. It is exactly as though they tried to get the better of 
God. Before long they will find out their mistake. 

Some years ago a certain girl entered the convent. The foolish 
mother then imagined that she could not live without her daughter. 
She came to the convent frequently and cried and lamented when she 
saw her daughter dressed in the religious habit. She would talk 
only of her not being able to live if her daughter would not return. 
Finally the girl was overwhelmed by the lamentations of her mother, 
She took off her habit and returned home. Her first words on re- 
entering her home were: “Mother, I am afraid you will feel sorry 
for what *>.u made me do.” However, the selfish mother was satis- 
fied. She had her girl back home and everything was lovely, so far 
as she was concerned. But the girl was a changed girl. The mother’s 
preachings began to bear fruit. Before she entered the convent she 
was known for her quiet and gentle disposition. Upon her return 
home she soon became frivolous and giddy. While formerly she 
had loved prayer, her parents soon found it hard to induce her to 
go even to Mass on Sundays. When at length the mother be- 
came troubled and tried to persuade her to drop some of the young 
men of her acquaintance, she found out that she had nothing to say. 
The end was that the girl eloped with one of these good-for-nothing 
men. They were married before a justice. The husband has no 
religion whatsoever, and she is now a fallen away Catholic. She 
became the mother of a family, and one thing she teaches her 
children is to hate the Church and everything the Church stands 
for. Now the old lady remembers the words of her daughter: 
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“Mother, I am afraid you will feel sorry for what you have made 
me do.” Had the girl remained in the convent she would have 
saved her own soul, and would have been the means of saving many 
more. Now she has brought souls into this world and bends every 
effort to turn these souls as well as her own away from God. She 
heaps misery upon herself and upon others, whereas she might 
spread grace and blessings. Such is the result of ignoring, or in- 
terfering with, a religious vocation. 

_ I knew a young man who had for some years ein studying for 
the priesthood. All at once he gave up his studies. When I asked 
him why he did so he answered that he did not think he would be 
able to stand for all that priests must bear silently. “There is not 
a body of men,” he said, “that is more reviled, mistrusted and 
abused than priests. I might bear some of this from outsiders, 
but when even Catholics would slander and revile me, I do not 
think I could bear it.” 

I tried to explain to him that we are as human as the rest of 
mankind, and that, if it were not for the plentiful graces conferred 
upon us in Holy Orders, not one of us would be willing, or able, to 
undergo all the trials the sacred calling requires of us. 

Undoubtedly he lacked one of the most important qualifications, 
the confidence in God. It may have been just as well that this 
young man stepped out. Yet, whether he will ever be happy in the 
world is a great question. A religious vocation is something not to 
be trifled with. 

It is my opinion that boys are all too hasty in deciding their voca- 
tions. Because they may not be called to be priests, they take it for 
granted that they must learn some trade and get married. While 
it is true that the majority of mankind is intended for the married 
state, this does not apply to all without exception. A boy may not 
be called to the priesthood, and yet God may want him to enter the 
religious life. God may still desire a great sacrifice from him. The 
religious life includes other vocations besides the priesthood. God 
may wish some boy to be a lay brother, devoting his life to one of 
the various callings in a monastery. Then we have orders that 
devote all their efforts to teaching. They supply teachers for 
schools, for colleges and universities. Other orders there are that 
devote all their time to caring for wayward and homeless boys, 
teaching them various trades, so they may earn an honest living. 
Other orders take care of orphan asylums. There are brothers who 
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tend incurable patients. These brothers take only the worst 
cases, such that ordinary hospitals refuse to handle. The variety 
of work which the various orders make their object, correspond 
with the various gifts and talents and inclinations of those zealous 
for a religious vocation. You see, then, that a boy need not neces- 
sarily become a priest to partake of the religious life. Physicians 
have been known to become brothers at some hospital, and they 
made themselves very useful indeed. Any trade you know would 
qualify you to enter a brotherhood that has for its object the bring- 
ing up of homeless and wayward boys. An inclination to teach 
may fit you to become a member of a brotherhood that devotes all 
its efforts to teaching in schools, colleges and universities. It is 
true, you may be a physician in the world and do much good, you 
may be an industrious workingman, or teacher, or professor, but 
by embracing a religious life and practising your vocation you do 
greater good, and at the same time sanctify your life in a more 
perfect manner. 

Two of your school mates are now preparing themselves to be- 
come priests. For a crowd of boys as great as this, two is indeed 
a small number. There should be more religious vocations in a 
number as large as yours. Possibly God may have called only these 
two of you to be His priests, but He may desire to see a number 
of you as lay brothers in some hospital or monastery. The harvest, 
indeed, is great, but of workers there are few. In times of yore 
convents were overcrowded. Now the orders go begging for appli- 
cants. They are handicapped in their work and in their growth, all 
for lack of vocations. There is a crying need for them in our 
country as well as in pagan lands. The Church could open more 
schools, more hospitals, more asylums, if she had more religious. 

Since we must take it for granted that God wants the work of 
saving souls carried on the same as in the past, we cannot help but 
think that vocations must be as plentiful as the work at hand. 
Hence when we see convents and monasteries half empty, there is 
grave reason to fear that many religious vocations are ignored. 

Nor is it very hard to detect the chief reason for the neglect of 
vocations. The world is money-mad. Money means power, it 
means greatness, it means honor, it means pleasure. Money covers 
a multitude of sins. The worst scoundrel, if he has plenty of 
money, is a respected man. The honest man without a bank book 
is despised. 
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Money has a charm that few can resist. You, too, will come 
under the spell if you do not look out. Bear in mind that money is 
not everything in this world. The holy Will of God is above and 
beyond every earthly consideration. And if it is the holy Will of 
God that some of you should enter the religious life, and devote 
your time and talents to teaching or any other work of charity, 
be as willing and ready as was the little boy Samuel. Say with him: 
“Speak, Lord, Thy servant heareth.” 








THE GOSPELS EXPLAINED TO CHILDREN 


NINTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Jesus WEEPS OVER JERUSALEM 


Introduction—The events of which we read to-day took place 
quite at the end of our Lord’s life. You remember what we heard 
on Palm Sunday. Jesus was on His way from Jericho to Jeru- 
salem, and spent the Sabbath with His friend Lazarus at Bethany. 
Early on Sunday morning He set out towards Jerusalem, and 
sent two of the disciples on to Bethphage. What were they to 
do there? .. . They soon returned with a she-ass and her colt, 
and after spreading a cloak upon the back of the latter, they set 
Jesus upon it, and then our Saviour began His triumph. The dis- 
ciples round Him formed His guard of honor, and they were joined 
by a crowd of people coming from all directions, and crying: “Ho- 
sanna.” At this point the Gospel for to-day begins. 

I. GospeL: Luke xix, 41-47. 

I. Jesus wept over Jerusalem. 

2. Jesus lamented over the city. 

3. Jesus prophesied its destruction. 

4. Jesus punished those who desecrated the Temple. 

II. ExpLanaTION: 1. Jesus wept over Jerusalem—Our Lord 
had nearly reached the city, and was descending the slope of the 
Mount of Olives, when suddenly He halted. Before Him lay the 
valley of Josaphat, and beyond it, sparkling in the rays of the morn- 
ing sun, was the holy city, dominated by its magnificent Temple. 
At the present time there is a little Franciscan convent at the spot 
where Jesus stopped, and on the wall is a stone inscribed with the 
words Dominus flevit, the Lord wept. When were Christ’s eyes 
filled with tears? We hear of another occasion, and that was 
when he stood by the tomb of His friend Lazarus. Then, too, 
it is recorded that Jesus wept (John xi, 35). Love and sorrow 
forced Him to shed tears then, but why did He weep at a moment 
when all around Him were filled with joy and exultation? Was He 
thinking of His own approaching passion and death? No; that 
was not the reason; but in His mind He saw a terrible scene—the 
holy city in ruins, the Temple desecrated and destroyed, and the 
children, who loved Him and delighted to be His escort, lying dead, 
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stained with their own blood. It was at this spectacle that Jesus 
wept; His tears were those of love and pity. 

2. Jesus lamented over Jerusalem—Our Lord could not refrain 
from expressing His sorrow: “Jf thou also hadst known, and that 
in this thy day, the things that are to thy peace; but now they are 
hidden from thy eyes.” Why did Christ make this triumphal entry 
into Jerusalem? . . . He wanted to reveal Himself solemnly as the 
Messias, that all might believe in Him, and be converted, and so be 
reconciled with God. There was still time, though soon it would be 
too late. This day of Christ’s triumph was the last day of grace 
for His own nation, but most of the Jews were utterly blinded and 
refused to have anything to do with their Messias, and consequently 
_ the punishment that God threatened to inflict upon them became 
inevitable. Our Saviour knew this, and grieved over it, as a good 
father would mourn over the ingratitude and misery of his children. 
This sorrow was the cause of our Lord’s lamentation and tears. 

3. Jesus prophesied the destruction of the city—Our Saviour 
made one last attempt to induce the people to turn to Him. He 
saw the day of God’s vengeance approaching and said: “The days 
shall come upon thee, and thy enemies shall cast a trench about thee, 
and compass thee round, and straiten thee on every side, and beat 
thee flat to the ground and thy children who are in thee; and they 
shall not leave in thee a stone upon a stone.” All this was literally 
fulfilled, and the Romans were the instruments used by God to 
effect this destruction. Only 37 years afterwards, in 70 A. D., 
Titus marched against Jerusalem with an army of 80,000 men. The 
Jews from the whole country fled to the city, and Titus did not pre- 
vent them, but then he built a wall all round the town and shut it 
in, so that the inhabitants were caught in a trap, and could not get 
out. Famine and pestilence soon began their deadly work, and 
within ten weeks 120,000 people died. Outside the city long rows 
of crosses were seen, on which Titus put his prisoners to death; 
sometimes as many as 800 suffered in one day. The Jews centred 
their last hopes upon the Temple, which they regarded as an im- 
pregnable fortress, but it, too, was overthrown. A soldier hurled 
a burning torch into it, and soon the whole building was in flames. 
The roaring of the fire and the victorious shouts of the Romans 
mingled with the groans of the dying and the lamentation of the 
priests. A horrible massacre began, and numberless Jews were killed. 
Six thousand who had taken refuge in the Temple perished in the 
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flames ; many priests actually flung themselves into the fire, and the 
whole of Mount Moria seemed to be ablaze. Titus wanted to force 
his way into the Most Holy Place, but was driven back by a great 
cloud of smoke; and finally of the magnificent Temple nothing was 
left but heaps of ruins and ashes. Our Lord’s prophetic words 
had indeed been fulfilled; not a stone was left standing. And why 
was all this? “Because thou hast not known the time of thy visita- 
tion.” The Messias visited His people, but they would not listen 
to His warnings and offers of grace. He who refuses to hear must 
be made to feel. 


4. Jesus punished those who desecrated the Temple—We have 
just been thinking of our Saviour weeping over Jerusalem, but to- 
day’s Gospel shows Him to us also full of righteous anger. On the 
evening of Palm Sunday He went back to Bethany, but He was 
again in the Temple on the following morning. What sight at- 
tracted His attention? The Temple was surrounded by a great 
open courtyard, in which were hundreds of dealers offering for 
sale animals for sacrificial purposes; a number of money changers, 
too, had set up their booths there, so that foreigners might change 
their money. Thousands of pious pilgrims thronged every part 
of the outer court of the Temple, for the Pasch was close at hand, 
and the noise of the people buying and selling, and jostling one 
another, made the whole place like a market. The high priests and 
the Sanhedrim took no notice, but our Saviour was indignant at the 
disturbance going on so close to the holy building. Filled with 
righteous anger, He exclaimed with a loud voice: “Jt is written: 
‘My house is the house of prayer, but you have made it a den of 
thieves” (Is. lvi, 7). Then He overthrew the stalls and tables of 
the dealers and money changers, and drove the whole rabble from 
the sacred precincts. No one dared to resist Him, and an over- 
powering, unseen force compelled those who were desecrating the 
Temple to withdraw. “And He was teaching daily in the Temple.” 
For how many days? ... Thenceforth His enemies were de- 
termined that He must die. 


Questions for Repetition—What caused our Lord to shed tears 


in the midst of the joyful crowd? . . . What made Jesus lament at 
the sight of Jerusalem? ... What punishment did Christ say 
would come upon the holy city and the Jewish nation? .. . How 


was our Lord’s prophecy fulfilled? ... What aroused His just 
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anger on the following morning? ... How did He rebuke the 
shameful behavior of the multitude? .. . 

III. AppLicaTIon: 1. Points for instruction—(a) Jesus shed 
tears of love over Jerusalem; He was human, as we are, and the 
misery of His nation grieved Him deeply. He foretold the terrible 
doom awaiting Jerusalem, for He was also God, and the future lay 
open before Him. What do we believe about Christ? . . . What 
do we mean by saying that He is omniscient? . . . What other 
prophecies did Jesus utter? . . . (b) For the last time Christ called 
upon the people to repent; He had waited long for their repentance, 
because God does not desire the death of the wicked, but that he 
should turn from his way and live (Ezech. xxxiii, 11). Why do we 
call God merciful and long-suffering? . . . The Jews did not hear 
the last call of grace, but remained stubborn and impenitent. This 
was a sin against the Holy Ghost. What are the six sins against 
the Holy Ghost? ... 

2. What is the significance of this Gospel in the ecclesiastical 
year? ... Last Sunday we learnt that we ought to make a good 
use of God’s gifts; to-day we are taught not to misuse God’s graces. 
What caused the destruction of Jerusalem and the Jewish nation? 
Misuse of God’s grace. This ought to be a warning to us; God 
offers us His grace, but does not force us to accept it, yet whoever 
refuses it, will be lost. God is not to blame for that. The chief 
thought for to-day is: Curses and blessings in the Kingdom of 
Christ. 

3. Our Lord said in anger: “My house is a house of prayer.” 
Our churches are much holier than the Temple, because Christ 
dwells in them. How do you behave in church? Suppose Christ 
were to come out of the tabernacle, how would you feel? Keep all 
worldliness and nonsense out of the church, for otherwise Christ 
will have to punish you instead of blessing you from the tabernacle. 
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TENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE PHARISEE AND THE PUBLICAN 


Introduction—The wonderful parable of the Pharisee and the 
Publican was uttered by our Lord in the Temple. Who heard it? 
We do not know with certainty, but some Pharisees must have been 
present, for at the beginning of the Gospel we read: “To some who 
trusted to themselves as just and despised others, He spoke this 
parable.” Now the Pharisees were people of this sort; they talked 
a great deal about religion, but had very little of it in their hearts; 
they thought themselves just, and fancied that God’s all-seeing eye 
could hardly detect a trace of sin in them, but they looked down 
upon others with scorn, and regarded the publicans especially as 
great sinners. It was for this reason that our Saviour gave them 
a reproof in this parable, that they probably understood quite well 
and did not forget. 

I. Gospe.: Luke xviii, 9-14. 

1. The Pharisee’s prayer. 

2. The Publican’s prayer. 

3. Our Lord’s criticism. 

4. The lesson taught by the parable. 

II. ExpLanaTion: (a) The Parable. 1. The Pharisee’s prayer. 
—Our Lord generally chose the subject of His parables from 
every-day life. He did so on this occasion. “Two men went up into 
the Temple to pray.’ The Temple was on Mount Moria, which is 
not the highest point in Jerusalem, but as a valley lay between it 
and the city, it was necessary to climb a hill up to the Temple. 
The first man was a Pharisee? What did his whole behavior 
show? ... That he was full of pride. In his self-assurance he 
took up a prominent position in the Temple, as if he were a model 
of sanctity, placing himself where everybody could see him. His 
pride displayed itself still more in his words, which enable us to 
see his very nature. What did he say? .. . “O God, I give Thee 
thanks that I am not as the rest of men, extortioners, unjust, 
adulterers, as also is this publican.’ This was the first part of his 
prayer. He thanked God, but he did so only to praise himself, and 
he never thought of his sins; in fact he did not think that he had 
any; he said that he was not an extortioner, nor a cheat, nor an 
adulterer, nor a bad man, like the publican. He perceived nothing 
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wrong in himself, but plenty of good qualities. “J fast twice in a 
week; I give tithes of all that I possess.’ This was the second part 
of his prayer. The Jews were bound to observe only one strict 
fast in the course of the year, but the Pharisee fasted twice a week. 
They were required to give to the Temple a tenth part of the pro- 
duce of their land, but he paid a tenth of all that he possessed. 
Were these not good works? . . . Of course they were, but it was 
a mark of intolerable pride to boast of them before God. This was 
all that the Pharisee said; his whole prayer consisted of praise of 
himself and contempt of others. 

2. The Publican’s prayer —Now let us look at the publican. Who 
were the publicans? . . . They had to collect the taxes and then 
pay a definite amount to the government. There was much oppor- 
tunity for dishonesty and oppression in their business, and so they 
were generally hated by the people, and especially by the Pharisees. 
Many publicans, however, were less obstinate than the hypocritical 
Pharisees. Let us see how the publican behaved. He was a model 
of humility, “standing afar off”’ He did not venture, like the 
Pharisee, to approach the holy place, but, thinking himself un- 
worthy, he remained at the back, near the entrance of the Temple. 
“He would not so much as lift up his eyes towards heaven.’ The 
Pharisee in his bold self-reliance looked up to God, the publican, 
conscious of guilt, looked down, being ashamed of and sorry for 
his‘ sins. “He struck his breast.” His real sorrow and contrition 
forced him to give some outward expression to his inward feeling. 
What was his prayer? . . . “O God, be merciful to me, a sinner.” 
It was a short prayer, but it meant a great deal, and in it we see 
nothing but humility, not a trace of pride. He knew himself to be 
a poor sinner, but he relied upon God’s mercy. The publican was 
quite unlike the Pharisee. 

(b) The Interpretation. 3. Our Lord’s criticism—lIt is very 
easy to understand the lesson taught in this parable; but, lest there 
should be the slightest doubt about it, our Saviour added: “J say to 
you, this man went down into his house justified rather than the 
other.” I suppose you all know what our Lord meant. The proud 
Pharisee thought that he had no sins, and so remained in them; 
God did not forgive him. The publican with humble contrition 
called himself a poor sinner, therefore he went home freed from 
sin, because God had forgiven him. You see from this how much 
God loves humility and hates pride. 
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4. The lesson taught by the parable.—This is stated plainly by 
our Lord in the words: “Everyone that exalted himself shall be 
humbled, and he that humbleth himself shall be exalted.” That is 
to say, if any one thinks himself good and fancies that he has no 
sins, God will humble him now and in the future; now, by with- 
drawing His grace from the sinner, and in the future by excluding 
him from heaven. But if any one thinks himself to be a poor sin- 
ner, God will raise him up now and in the future; now, by giving 
him grace and pardon, and in the future by admitting him to 
heaven. This lesson is applicable to us all, and not only to the 
Pharisees, for, as St. James says: “God resisteth the proud, and 
giveth grace to the humble” (James iv, 6). 

Questions for Repetition—Why did Christ say: “Two men went 
up into the Temple? . . . What sort of disposition did the Phari- 
see’s behavior and prayer reveal? . . . How did the publican’s ac- 
tions show his humility? . . . What did Christ say about the two 
men? ... On what general principles did our Lord base His 
opinion? ... What is the chief lesson taught us in this par- 
able? ... 

III. Apptication: 1. Points for mstruction—We may learn 
several very practical lessons from this parable. (a) The Pharisee 
was pride personified. When do we sin through pride? . . . Why 
is pride a grievous sin? . . . To what sins does pride lead? ... 
(b) The Pharisee formed a bad opinion of the publican with- 
out sufficient reason; thus he sinned. When do we sin by sus- 
pecting others without cause and by rash judgment? .. . 
(c) The Pharisee boasted of his fasting and almsgiving, but his 
good works had no value and bore no fruit. What does God regard 
chiefly about our good works? ... What is meant by having a 
good intention? ... (d) The publican was humility personified; 
everything about him showed that he was humble. What is true 
Christian humility? . . . The publican’s prayer was humble. When 
are our prayers humble? ... (e) The Pharisee had no idea that 
he was a sinner; the publican was full of contrition for his sins. 
What is meant by being truly contrite? ... 

2. What ts the significance of this Gospel in the ecclesiastical 
year? ... The Holy Ghost has made us children of God’s King- 
dom, so we ought to live and behave like God’s children, and be just 
and holy. We ought not to be hypocrites pretending to be good, 
like the Pharisees, nor ought we to do good works in order that 
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other people may see and praise them, but in order to please God. 
Away, therefore, with all pride, for it comes from the devil and 
leads back to him. We must be humble in all our thoughts, words 
and works. The chief thought for us to carry with us to-day is that 
humility is the foundation of Christ's Kingdom, and no one can lead 
a truly Christian life who is not humble. 

3. Among Christians there are some who are like the Pharisees, 
and say: “I say my prayers and go to church; I do not rob or cheat 
others; therefore I have no sins, and no one can say anything 
against me.” They consider themselves virtuous with scarcely a sin 
on their conscience ; but they should take to heart our Lord’s words: 
“Every one that exalteth himself shall be humbled, and he that 
humbleth himself shall be exalted.” Surely none of you would 
boast in this way; but is there not a trace of Pharisaical pride in 
your hearts? Some children think a great deal of themselves and 
are always ready to look down upon others. They forget that God 
has given them all their advantages of body and mind. How can 
anyone be conceited about God’s gifts? Away with such stupid 
pride! If ever it tries to creep into your hearts, cast it out as if it 
were a thief, who has come to rob you of your heavenly reward. 
Keep your eyes fixed on Jesus, our great example of humility, and 
do not forget to say that beautiful little prayer: “O Jesus, meek 
and humble of heart, make my heart like to Thine.” 





ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
CurE OF A DEAF AND DumB MAN 


Introduction—We read to-day of a miracle worked by our Lord 
in the third year of His public ministry, when He was in Phoenicia, 
outside the boundaries of the Holy Land. The Phoenicians were 
famous as traders, their chief cities being Tyre and Sidon, both on 
the Mediterranean Sea (look at the map). Near Sidon a pagan 
woman from Canaan ran after Jesus, calling out: “Have mercy on 
me, O Lord, Thou Son of David! My daughter is grievously 
troubled by a devil” (Matth. xv, 22). Our Saviour did not at once 
grant her request, but she did not cease imploring help, and at last 
He said: “O woman, great is thy faith; be it done to thee as thou 
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wilt.” When she reached home she found the girl cured. From 
Sidon there is a road leading into the region of Decapolis, where 
are ten towns, all near the Jordan. One is Caesarea Philippi; for 
what is it famous? ... King Alexander the Great gave these 
towns to his soldiers after they had served their time in the army. 
At the time of Christ they were nominally subject to the Romans, 
but enjoyed some amount of freedom, and were united in a league. 
It was in this district that our Lord cured the deaf and dumb man. 

[If necessary, something may be said here on the subject of organic 
disease, and regarding the pitiable condition of deaf mutes.] 

I. GospeL: Mark vii, 31-37. 

1. Supplicants to Jesus. 
2. Cure of the deaf and dumb man. 
3. Effect produced by the miracle. 

II. ExpLtanaTiIon. 1. Suppliants to Jesus-—The same thing 
happened wherever Jesus went; people brought to Him all who 
were sick and miserable, and they did so in a region where most 
of the inhabitants were pagans. “They bring to Him one deaf and 
dumb.” Why did they bring him? . . . The poor man knew noth- 
ing about our Lord, for he could neither hear nor speak, but others, 
his relatives or friends, looked after him, and besought Jesus that 
He would lay His hand upon him. This was a strange request; 
why did they want our Lord to lay His hand upon the man? They 
must have seen or heard that other sufferers had been cured by 
Christ in this way. He was not a stranger in that part of the 
country, for we know that He had delivered a man from an un- 
clean spirit in the neighborhood of Gerasa (Mark v), and the first 
miraculous multiplication of loaves had taken place not far away. 
No doubt a report of it had spread to Decapolis, and very probably 
many, who had actually witnessed it, were with Jesus when He 
cured the deaf mute. 

2. Cure of the deaf and dumb man.—The people did not appeal 
to Jesus in vain; He was ready to help them, but did not wish to 
do so publicly, so He took the man apart from the multitude. What 
may have been the reason for this? . .. Our Saviour came pri- 
marily to His own nation, it was only in exceptional cases that He 
worked a miracle for a Gentile; hence He did not wish this miracle 
to attract attention. Is it not strange that our Lord made so many 
preparations for this miracle? What was the object of them?.. . 
The deaf and dumb man did not know what was going to happen, 
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so our Saviour indicated it to him by signs. By putting His finger 
into the man’s ear, He showed that his ears were to be opened; by 
touching his tongue with spittle, He told him that his tongue 
should be loosed, and by looking up to heaven He explained 
to him that help would come from above. Then He spoke one 
word—E phpheta—“be thou opened,” and the miracle took place. 
“Immediately his ears were opened, and the string of his tongue 
was loosed.’ This was a double miracle; why? . . . Jesus did not 
only cure the defective organs of speech and hearing, but the man 
was able at once to speak and to understand what he heard. We 
all learnt to speak when we were children, but this man did not 
require to learn, for he spoke right. We can imagine how earnestly 
he thanked our Saviour. 

3. Effect produced by the miracle-——Our Lord then dismissed the 
people after He had “charged them that they should tell no man.” 
Why were they to tell no one? Was it a secret? .. . I have al- 
ready told you that Christ did not want to excite the people, but the 
man who had been cured and his friends could not conceal their 
joy and astonishment. No sooner had they left our Lord than they 
began to tell everybody what had happened. Can we blame them? 
Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh. Thus in a 
very short time the news of the great miracle spread over all the 
country round; how did the people express their. admiration? . . . 
By saying: “He hath done all things well; He hath made both the 
deaf to hear and the dumb to speak.’ These words remind us 
of a passage in Isaias: “Say to the faint-hearted: “Take courage 
and fear not, behold your God will bring the revenge of recom- 
pense, God Himself will come and will save you.’ Then shall the 
eyes of the blind be opened, and the ears of the deaf shall be un- 
stopped, then shall the lame man leap as a hart, and the tongue of 
the dumb shall be free” (Is. xxxv, 4-6). There can be no doubt 
that many of the people, who witnessed this great miracle, believed 
in Christ. 

Questions for Repetition—Where was the miracle of which we 
read to-day performed? . . . How did the suppliants show their 
confidence in Jesus? . . . Why did our Lord not want the miracle 
to be widely known? . . . What preparations did Jesus make for 
curing the deaf and dumb man?... How was this a double 
miracle? . . . What effect had our Lord’s command to be silent 


about the miracle? ... 
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III. AppticaTion: 1. Points for instruction—(a) Our Lord 
could have cured the man by saying just a word, but as usual He 
connected the miracle with some outward tokens. In the same way 
He has connected the grace of the Sacraments with outward and 


visible signs. What is a Sacrament? ... (b) Our holy religion is 
rich in beautiful, symbolical ceremonies. What are the most im- 
portant ceremonies at holy Baptism? .. . at Confirmation? .. . at 
Holy Mass? ... (c) The cure of the deaf and dumb man is a 


type of holy Baptism, for the priest treats the infant to be baptized 
very much as Christ treated the man. He touches the child’s ears 
and nose with spittle, saying the significant word, Ephpheta, be 
thou opened. In Baptism the Holy Ghost imparts strength to the 
soul, so that a baptized Christian can have the right faith, lead a 
good life and finally be happy in heaven. (d) Before working the 
miracle our Lord looked up to heaven praying and sighing. He 
wanted to set us an example, for we ought to ask humbly for every 
one of God’s graces and gifts. “God will give the good Spirit to 
them that ask Him” (Luke xi, 13). 

2. In what connection does this Gospel stand with the ecclesi- 
astical year? . . . At one time we were all deaf and dumb in our 
souls, but at our baptism the Holy Ghost cured us of our malady, 
and the grace of baptism opened our ears and loosed our tongues, 
so that now it is our bounden duty to hear the truths of Chris- 
tianity, to keep them in our hearts and confess them with our lips. 
The chief thought for to-day is Baptismal grace in the Kingdom of 
Christ. 

3. Let us now all together renew our baptismal vows and say: 
“O God, through Thy tender mercy when I was a feeble infant I 
was cleansed from sin by baptism, born again in Thy likeness, sanc- 
tified by Thy grace and admitted to Thy Church.” .. . 


[An admonition may be added to the effect that we ought not to make a 
bad use of hearing and speech, which are precious faculties given us by God.] 
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TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE Goop SAMARITAN 


Introduction—One of the most beautiful parables is that of the 
good Samaritan. Under what circumstances was it uttered? Our 
Lord was not far from Jericho, in the Jordan valley, and was 
setting out for Jerusalem, in order to celebrate the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, which was the Jewish harvest thanksgiving festival. He 
was following the road on which the events described in the parable 
were represented as taking place. Shortly before He had sent out 
His disciples in twos to preach and heal the sick in the villages 
round about. They soon returned full of joy and saying: “Lord, 
the devils also are subject to us in Thy Name.” Jesus replied: “Re- 
joice not in this that spirits are subject to you; but rejoice in this, 
that your names are written in heaven” (Luke x, 20). Then fol- 
lows to-day’s Gospel. 

I. GospeL: Luke x, 23-37. 

I. Jesus calls the disciples blessed. 
2. A lawyer asks how to be saved. 
3. The parable. 

4. Jesus answers the lawyer. 

II. ExpLaNaTion: 1. Jesus calls the disciples blessed. “Blessed 
are the eyes that see the things which you see.’ Why did our Lord 
call His followers blessed? . . . Many kings and prophets in Israel 
had longed for the Messias; how happy they would have been if 
they had seen him! Like aged Simeon they would have exclaimed 
in their joy: “Now Thou dost dismiss Thy servant, O Lord, ac- 
cording to Thy word in peace, because my eyes have seen Thy 
salvation.” With what delight would they have listened to the 
words of eternal life spoken by His lips! But they all passed away 
without seeing the Messias; and the disciples enjoyed what had 
been withheld from the prophets. Therefore our Lord called them 
blessed, but they deserved the name not so much because they saw 
and heard him, but because of their faith. 

2. A lawyer asks how to be saved—A lawyer had heard what 
Christ said to His disciples, and at once felt jealous, asking himself : 
“Why does this man call only his own followers blessed? Why am 
I not blessed too? I should like to be saved.” Se he asked our 
Saviour a question: “Master, what must I do to possess eternal 
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life?” Was he really anxious about his salvation? No, he only 
wanted to test our Lord and find out whether He adhered to Holy 
Scripture in His teaching. Jesus perceived his motive, and asked 
him a question in return: “What is written in the law? How read- 
est thou?” The lawyer had his answer quite ready. “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God ... and thy neighbor as thyself.’ This 
was quite correct, so our Lord said: “Thou hast answered right; 
this do, and thou shalt live.’ The lawyer was for a moment em- 
barrassed, knowing that Jesus had perceived his bad intention in 
asking the first question. So, to get himself out of the difficulty, 
he asked something else: “Who is my neighbor?” This was a very 
common subject of debate amongst the Jews. Our Lord gave the 
answer in the parable. 

3. The Parable. (a) “A certain man went down from Jeru- 
salem to Jericho and fell among robbers.” The man may have been — 
a pilgrim or a trader. Why did our Lord say that he went down? 
. . . Jericho lies about 3,300 feet lower than Jerusalem (cf. Quin- 
quagesima Sunday), and it takes six or seven hours to walk from 
one town to the other. Beyond Bethany, which is reached in about 
one hour from Jerusalem, the road zigzags down into the valley, 
through which flows the stream called the Apostles’ brook, the only 
water seen on the whole journey. The traveller then enters a 
desert, and in all directions sees nothing but bare rocks, hollowed 
by the torrents of the rainy season, and bleached by the sun’s heat. 
In summer all is dry and parched; the wayfarer is not cheered by 
the sight of any flowing water, nor of any trees or flowers; there 
is no sign of life, and everything suggests death. Occasionally he 
encounters a few Bedouins, half-civilized children of the desert. 
The intense loneliness is most oppressive, and even at the present 
time the route is dangerous, for the Arabs are robbers, and anyone 
travelling alone is sure to fall into their hands. The poor man in 
the parable fell among robbers, who deprived him of everything, 
even of his clothing, and after wounding him, left him lying half 
dead by the wayside. This is the first part of the story. 

(b) In the second part we see a priest, and then a Levite coming 
along the road. They were probably on their way home after hav- 
ing served in the Temple. They saw the unhappy man, one of their 
own nation, lying wounded, but their hearts were cold and with no 
more feeling than a stone. They probably said to themselves: 
“Why should I stop here? I may possibly fare in the same way, 
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’ 


I had better make haste home.” So both went past and took no 
notice of the poor man, although they were servants of God, and 
bound for that reason to set an example of charity. Jesus did not 
say one word against them; why? . . . Because everyone can see 
that they acted uncharitably. 


3. Now comes the third part of the story. A Samaritan was 
travelling along the same road, “and seeing him, was moved with 
compassion.” Jews and Samaritans were always at strife, and per- 
haps at the first moment the Samaritan may have felt some of his 
old resentment for a Jew, but pity triumphed over anger. He did 
not waste any time, but dismounted from his mule or ass, and did 
what he could to relieve the sufferer; “he bound up his wounds, 
pouring in oil and wine.” He had taken oil and wine with him as 
food for the journey, but he knew that they were both excellent 
remedies for wounds, so he mixed them together, and washed the 
sores, and then bandaged them with strips of linen. Then, wrap- 
ping the poor man in his own cloak, he set him upon his beast and 
took him to the nearest inn. There is still an inn halfway between 
Jerusalem and Jericho; it is now called the Good Samaritan’s inn 
(Chan Chadrur). To this place the good man brought the wounded 
traveller; he provided him with a bed and strengthening food, and 
once more dressed his wounds. But even then the Samaritan’s 
charity was not exhausted. The sick man was penniless, so the 
Samaritan paid the innkeeper for two days’ lodging in advance; by 
that time he would be on his way back from his business journey 
to Jericho, and would call to see how things were going on, and 
pay anything extra that might be required. This is the end of the 
parable. 


4. There was no need to interpret the parable; anyone can under- 
stand it at once. The lawyer had asked: “Who is my neighbor?” 
Now the Jews regarded only members of their own nation, not for- 
eigners, as their neighbors. Our Lord taught a very different doc- 
trine, and wished us to love and treat all men as neighbors. There- 
fore He said to the lawyer: “Which of these three in thy opinion 
was neighbor to him that fell among the robbers?” The lawyer 
was caught, and could not say anything but: “He that shewed 
mercy to him.” It must have cost him an effort to acknowledge this 
fact; was he, a teacher in Israel, to learn of a Samaritan? He 
thought it humiliating; but our Lord clinched the matter by saying: 
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“Go, and do thou in like manner.” Every man, friend and foe 
alike, is our neighbor; we ought to love and treat all as brethren. 

Questions for Repetition—Why did Jesus call the disciples 
blessed? . . . How did a lawyer show that he did not like this 
remark of our Lord’s? .. . What was the lawyer’s intention in 
asking the way to be saved? . . . How does his own answer show 
that he only wanted to tempt Jesus? . . . What further question 
did the lawyer ask? . . . How did our Saviour settle the disputed 
point? . . . What misfortune befell the poor man in the parable? 
. . . What feeling was betrayed by the behavior of the priest and 
Levite? . . . How did the Samaritan show his charity? . . . What 
conclusion did our Lord draw from the parable? ... 

III. AppricaTion. 1. Points for instruction—(a) The way to 
eternal life is to love God and one’s neighbor. This is Christ’s own 
teaching. What is the chief commandment? ... (b) The lawyer 
asked: “Who is my neighbor? What is the answer to this ques- 
tion? . . . (c) Jesus said: “Go, and do thou in like manner.” The 
Samaritan showed his love by his actions. When is our love ac- 
tive? . . . The Samaritan could expect no reward for his kindness; 
on the contrary, it cost him a good deal. When is our love genuine? 
. . . The Samaritan helped an enemy in his need; in what words 
does Christ tell us to love our enemies? 

2. According to the Fathers of the Church, the parable has a 
second meaning. We have all been wounded by sin, and all man- 
kind lay in misery and at the point of death, when the good Sama- 
ritan—Jesus Christ—came down from heaven. With love and pity 
He healed our wounds and brought us to the inn, 7. ¢., the holy 
Catholic Church, where every care is taken of us. As children of 
the Church we are infinitely rich in grace. Jesus, our good Sama- 
ritan, will return and reward us for all that we have done. 

3. What is the chief thought in this Gospel? . . . The first 
twelve Sundays after Pentecost are closely connected, one idea 
occurs in every Gospel, viz., Christian charity. To-day’s thought is 
Love and pity in the Kingdom of Christ. 

4. Look for a moment at yourselves. Do you love God above 
all things? Worldly people love everything more than God, and 
some day He will say to them: “I know you not.” Surely you do 
not want to hear these terrible words. Learn to love God, who de- 
serves all our love, and the more we love Him, the greater will be 
our reward in heaven. Do you love your neighbor as yourself? 
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Or have you feelings of bitter dislike, spite and anger in your 
hearts? Be sure that if you do not live at peace with one another 
now, you will never enjoy eternal peace in heaven, for there only 
peace and love prevail, no quarrelling and anger. 





THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Tue TEN LEPERS 


Introduction—Let us begin by looking at the map of the Holy 
Land. Just on the border line between Judea and Samaria is the 
littie town of Ephraim, where our Saviour stayed for some time 
with His disciples, after the raising of Lazarus. The Jews had 
already determined to kill Jesus, and as the Pasch was at hand, He 
began His last journey, and went across Samaria into Galilee, 
crossed the Jordan and followed its east bank down to Jericho. 
Thence He went up to Jerusalem to die, halting at Bethany on the 
way. It was during His last journey that He healed the ten lepers, 
as we read in to-day’s Gospel. 

I. GospeL: Luke xvii, 11-19. 

1. The lepers’ request. 
2. The miraculous cure. 
3. Gratitude and ingratitude of the men cured. 

II. ExpranaTion: 1. The lepers’ request—According to an old 
tradition this miracle took place at Ginaea, a village in Galilee, near 
the border of Samaria. Why did ten lepers all come at the same 
time to Jesus? Had they arranged beforehand to ask His help? 
No, their meeting with Him was probably accidental. Even at the 
present day lepers often live together, for a common misery unites 
people and makes them friends. “Birds of a feather flock to- 
gether.” These lepers most likely formed a little settlement, being 
brothers in misfortune. Why did they stand afar off? . .. They 
were strictly forbidden to hold any intercourse with healthy people. 
If any one came near them, they had to cry out “unclean!” When 
the ten lepers saw our Saviour, of whose miracles and compassion 
they had certainly heard, they began to call out, saying: “Jesus, 
Master, have mercy on us.’ What does their pitiful request show 
us? ... In the first place that they were extremely miserable; a 
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leper is indeed a most pitiable object, and we have already spoken 
about this disease (Cf. 3rd Sunday after Epiphany). In the second 
place we see that they had great faith and confidence in our Divine 
Saviour, and wherever Jesus found these two things, faith and con- 
fidence, His loving heart could not refuse help. 


2. The miraculous cure-—Where there is faith, there is help. 
Jesus said to the lepers: “Go, show yourselves to the priests.” The 
law required every leper, who recovered from his disease, to go to 
Jerusalem and show himself to a priest, that he might be pro- 
nounced clean. At the same time he had to take a lamb for sacri- 
fice, and during the ceremony he was sprinkled with the lamb’s 
blood and anointed with oil. The men were not cured at once, yet 
they did not doubt that they would be cured. On hearing our 
Lord’s words, they set out immediately for Jerusalem. What was 
the reward of their great faith? . . . Whilst they were still on the 
way they were cured. 


3. Gratitude and ingratitude of the men cured.—We can easily 
imagine how happy they were after being so miserable. Should 
we not expect them to turn back and thank our Lord for curing 
them? What happened? Only one of them, when he saw that he 
was made clean, went back, with a loud voice glorifying God. ‘And 
he fell on his face before His feet, giving thanks. This is a touch- 
ing picture and a good example for us all. What made this man’s 
return and gratitude doubly beautiful? .. . The fact that he was 
not an Israelite, but a Samaritan, and consequently a foreigner. 
What became of the nine others? They did not express any grati- 
tude to their benefactor, although they were all Jews, and much 
more closely connected with our Saviour than the Samaritan. Jesus 
Himself was amazed and said: “Were not ten made clean, and 
where are the nine?” Of course He knew what had happened, but 
He asked the question for the sake of the people, wishing them all 
to see and know how ungrateful the nine men were. Their shame- 
ful ingratitude caused our Lord great pain. How did He complain 
of it? .. . “There is no one found to return and give glory to God 
but this stranger.’ The Samaritan’s thankfulness, however, was 
pleasing to Jesus, who commanded him, saying: “Arise, go thy way, 
for thy faith hath made thee whole.’ These words contain an ad- 
monition to the man; they bade him remain strong in faith, and 
told him that his faith would bring him to life everlasting. 
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Questions for Repetition—In what part of the country were the 
ten lepers healed? . . . At what period in our Lord’s life? ... 
How did the unhappy lepers express their confidence in Jesus? .. . 
Why did they not go near Him? ... Why may the order given 
them be described as a test of their faith? ... How was their 
humble confidence rewarded? . . . How did one of the men show 


his gratitude for his cure? . .. Why was our Lord particularly 
pleased with this man’s gratitude? . . . What fact aggravated the 
ingratitude of the others? . . . With what words did Christ take 


leave of the Samaritan? 


III. Apprication: 1. Points for instruction—(a) Leprosy is a 
type of sin, and curing leprosy is a type of taking away sin. When 
is the soul cleansed from the leprosy of sin? . . . What is the Holy 
Sacrament of Penance? . . . Can all kinds of sin be remitted? ... 
(b) The priests, according to the Jewish law, could only declare 
a man to be clean and free from leprosy, but under the new law 
priests have the power really to cleanse the soul from the leprosy 
of sin. To whom did Christ give authority to forgive sin? ... 
(c) The nine ungrateful men are types of the Jewish nation; the 
grateful Samaritan is a type of the Gentiles. Christ offered the 
grace of faith first to the chosen people, but in their ingratitude 
they refused it. Then God called the Gentiles to the faith, and 
they accepted it thankfully. Does God give grace to all men?... 
What ought we to do with God’s grace? . . . Is it possible to resist 
grace? ... 


2. What significance has this Gospel in the ecclesiastical year? 
. . . Our Lord said to the lepers: “Go, and show yourselves to the 
priests.” These words apply to us all; we, too, must go to the 
priests and reveal our conscience to him in confession. We shall 
thus be cleansed from the leprosy of sin. This cleansing is the 
work of the Holy Ghost, so the chief thought for to-day is the 
grace of penance in the Kingdom of Christ. 


3. There is one lesson that we all ought to learn from to-day’s 
Gospel—the duty of gratitude, which is a virtue, whilst ingratitude 
is a vice. It is good to be thankful. Thankfulness disposes a giver 
to bestow fresh favors, but when a person is ungrateful for what 
he has received, nothing more is given him. We owe gratitude 
especially to our Father in heaven, our greatest benefactor; for He 
has given us life and health. Do you thank Him for them? He 
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gives us our daily bread. Are we grateful for it? He has again 
and again forgiven our sins, and Jesus gives Himself to us in Holy 
Communion. Are we really grateful to Him for all these favors? 
O my God, forgive me for being so ungrateful! May I never make 
a bad return for what Thou hast done for me! 




















PASTORAL PART 


ANALECTA 


NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 
AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


Acts of Pius X. 

Motu Proprio on the suburban dioceses of Rome. 

Plenary indulgence granted to all who take part (on 
the usual conditions) in the triduum to be held Aug: 4th, 
5th, 6th and 7th to commemorate the centenary of the 
restoration of the Society of Jesus. A partial indulgence 
of seven years and seven quarantines also conceded. 

To the Seminary of St. Vincent of the diocese of Pitts- 
burgh, authority is granted to confer for seven years 
academic degrees. 

Allocution given on the conferring of the biretta upon 
the new Cardinals. 

Sacred Cong. of the Holy Office. 

Decree excommunicating nominatim Caesar Vachere of 
Portiers. 

Sacred Congregation of Religious. 

Decree on the termination and interruption of a novi- 
tiate. For the validity of profession the complete year is 
to be reckoned from day to day. If the novice has been 
dismissed, or has given up of his own accord, or remains 
legitimately out of the house of the novitiate for a period 
of more than thirty days, the novitiate course is to be con- 
sidered as interrupted. If the novice has been absent for 
less than thirty days, these days must be made up. Novices 
doing military duty must begin again the period of noviti- 
ate probation. 

Special rules to be followed in the examination and 
approval of a new institute and its constitutions. 

An affirmative answer was given to the following ques- 
tion: Can religious superiors order their subjects, also in 
virtue of holy obedience, to celebrate according to an in- 
tention prescribed by the constitutions or fixed by the 
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superiors themselves, saving the exceptions sanctioned by 
the constitutions or by legitimate custom? 

The decree on Sacramental absolution includes confes- 
sions made to confessor of the Latin or Oriental rite, also 
novices of every order and congregation. 


From the Congregation of the Consistory. 

Decree of excommunication against Rev. Philip Gnam, 
of London, Canada, for having contumaciously had re- 
course to the civil courts in opposition to the decree of 
Oct. I9II. 


From the Congregation of Rites. 
Canonization of B. John Mary Vianney of Ars. 
Decree concerning “proper feasts” which for some spe- 
cial reason are wont to be celebrated in Religious houses, 
provinces, etc. 











CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 


ABSOLUTION OF NUNS 


Question According to the latest decree regarding the confes- 
sions of nuns, the latter are now placed on the same level as the 
ordinary faithful, and so any priest who can hear the confessions 
of the faithful can also hear the confessions of nuns and can do 
so even within the convent. How is this decree to be interpreted 
in view of the elaborate and exhaustive decree of June 1913? 

Answer.—There is no decree of June 1913, but there is an ex- 
haustive decree of Feb. 1913, treating of the confessions of nuns. 
By a further decree of August 5th, 1913, the Holy Father granted 
to approved confessors over the whole world the faculty of grant- 
ing absolution to the members of religious orders, congregations or 
institutes, without being obliged to inquire whether permission was 
previously obtained by said religious or not. Moreover, the faculty 
thus granted includes the power to absolve validly and licitly even 
from sins which are reserved sub censura in the order or institute. 
We note that this faculty is an extension of that which had been 
given earlier to priests residing in the Holy City. Also that nothing 
is said herein about hearing confessions within religious houses. 
The point touched upon is that the confessor is not obliged to ask 
whether the religious has obtained permission or not. This implies 
that the confession is heard outside of the convent. If the priest 
was hearing confessions inside of the religious house we would 
have an indication that the superior had given permission for the 
procedure. Now, if we turn to the general decree of February 
1913, we read in the first paragraph that only one ordinary con- 
fessor shall be assigned to each house unless necessity demands the 
appointment of two or more. In the fourth paragraph it is said 
that the “Ordinary will assign several priests whom the religious in 
particular cases can easily send for to hear their confessions.” Now, 
are these to be reckoned as ordinary confessors? Evidently not, 
since in the first paragraph we read that each house is to have only 
one ordinary confessor. The several are not to be held as extra- 
ordinary, for the words “particular cases” rule out such an inter- 
pretation. Extraordinaries are for general, not for particular cases. 
Hence they must belong to the third class provided for in this de- 
cree, viz., to the special confessors. The decree provides for the 
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calling of a special confessor at the request of a nun, “for the peace 
of her soul, or for her greater progress in spiritual perfection.” 
Does this refer to any confessor who has the jurisdiction and ap- 
probation necessary to hear confessions in the diocese, or does it 
refer to the several mentioned above? Upon this point there is 
some doubt. Some think it refers to any priest having jurisdiction 
and approbation; others think it excludes all but the several as- 
signed by the bishop for that purpose. To us it seems that it refers 
only to the several actually designated by the Ordinary. If not, then 
what is the reason for the appointment of the several, since they are 
neither ordinary nor extraordinary? In the fifteenth paragraph it 
is laid down that a sick sister “may call any priest approved for hear- 
ing confessions.” Here it distinctly says amy priest. In the preceding 
part the term any is not used, but there seems to be a connection 
between the several who are for particular cases and the special 
who are to be called at the request of the individual nun. We are 
inclined, then, to believe that any priest having jurisdiction and ap- 
probation in a diocese for the confessions of the faithful may not 
validly or licitly hear confessions within the walls of a religious 
house except in case of sickness. While nuns when absent from 
their convent may confess to any priest who can hear the confes- 
sions of the faithful, the statement that they are by recent legisla- 
tion put on a level with the faithful as regards the convent itself, 
cannot be admitted until Rome definitely pronounces upon this 
point. 








